














Lattimer - Stevens 
lron Body Stop Cocks 


The Lattimer-Stevens iron body lock wing cock and flat head stop cocks 
are strongly built but neat in appearance. The bodies are made of the best 
grade of gray iron. . The keys are of high grade red brass. The keys are 
carefully ground in to make a perfect fit. The cocks are then tested by heavy 
air pressure under water. hen Wed 

The iron body stop cock is stronger than brass for it cannot be s 
with a wrench. It has the recognized advantage of a brass to iron fi Ko 8 

secause of its lower scrap value there is less loss from pilferagév 


Samples Free on Request 


Manufacturers of Meter Connections, Shelves, Seals and Stop Cocks 
72 Yale Avenue oe Columbus, Ohio 


New England Representatives: z q . aj) Pacific Coast Representatives: 
The Eastern Service Co. ONS AAS C. B. Babcock Co. 


Boston A San Francisco 
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Holders 

at 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Danville, Ill. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Defiance, Ohio 
New Albany, Ind. 
Cadillac, Mich. 
Belleville, Il. 
Bristol, R. I. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


Water Gas Sets 
at 
Griffin, Ga. 
New Albany, Ind. 
Carroll, lowa 
Quebec, Canada 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Newport, R. I. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Havana, Cuba 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
DuQuoin, Ill. (2 sets) 


@e)\/estern Gas 


/ 


Standard Water Gas Sets 


estern Gas 


Construction Co. 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


First half of 1922, at work on these contracts 


Martinsville, Ind. 
Shenandoah, Iowa 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Purifiers 
at 

Houston, Texas 
New Albany, Ind. 
Marshalltown, lowa 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Blower 


at 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Exhauster 


at 
New Albany, Ind. 


Tar Extractors 
at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Grand Junction, Col. 


Ammonia Still 
at 
Lockport, N. Y. 





COMPLETE GAS PLANTS 


BUILT BY 


Central Control Station 
and Hydraulic Lift 
at 
Newport, R. I. 

Peoria, II. 


Waste Heat Boilers 
at 
Chicago, Ill. (3) 


Model H Reversing Valves 
at 

Port Huron, Mich. 

Newport, R. I. 

Peoria, Ill. 


Valves and Piping 
at 
Bloomington, III. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Bench Iron Work 
at 
Asheville, N. C. 


Automatic Controls 


at 
Chicago, Ill. (6) 


Construction Co. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Purifiers 


Complete Gas Plants 
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GLOVER-WEST 


VERTICAL 
RETORTS 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEM 





The plant consists of a battery of vertical 
retorts arranged in convenient units for heating 
and to meet fluctuations in seasonal demands 
for gas. 


Each retort has at the top a coal feed hopper 


and a gas offtake. The hopper holds several 
hours’ supply and is connected by a valve to 
main storage bunke-s above. The gas offtakes 


from a unit of retorts are connected to one con- 
densing main and thence to the foul main, each 
offtake being provided with a valve enabling the 
retort to be put out of action. 


Each retort has at the base a coke extractor 
above a coke storage chamber from which the 
coke is periodically withdrawn by gravity. The 
coke extractor is provided with a simple speed 
adjustment device by which the retort capacity 
can be varied if required and which also permits 
coals of various classes to be carbonized without 
change of retort house routine. 


The retorts are heated by producer gas pass- 
ing through horizontal tiers of combustion cham- 
bers, each receiving a separate supply of pro- 
ducer gas and secondary air through damper 
controlled nostrils, so that the temperature 
through the length of the retort can be equalized 





Flexibility or varied according to requirement. 
Heat Conservation 
Excellent Coke The waste gases circulate round the incoming 
Low Labor Cost coal to which they impart a portion of their 
High Yields of Gas, Tar and Ammonia heat and thence pass to a waste heat boiler and 
other means of heat utilization before reaching 
the stack. 


‘ . » F The coke is discharged by the extractor in a 
Meeting requirements in every Continent black cool state having previously given up its 


heat to the secondary air supply or when greater 


—America, Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia makes per ton are desired, in the production of 


water gas within the retort. 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
of America, Ine. 


150 Nassau St. New York 
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High-Pressure Gas Distribution 


Some Notes on British Practice 


By MAJOR JOHNSTONE-TAYLOR, Shrewsbury, England 


Until recently there was comparatively little trans- 
mission of gas over long distances by high pressure 
in Great Britain. There is, of course, no natural gas 
in the country, which to a large extent accounts for 
this ; while even the smaller towns and villages have, 
except in the case of quite small places, gas works of 
their own, giving a supply under the usual condi- 
tions. 

During the last few years, however, these small 
undertakings have seen the wisdom of selling out at 
a good price to the larger ones; while the latter, often 
having mains laid up to within a mile or so of these 
smaller areas, have seen the advantage of buying out 
the smaller works, closing them down and giving a 
supply from the larger central stations by pressure 
distribution. 

The wisdom of so doing is beyond question; the 
large works have facilities for more economical pro- 
duction, to say nothing of the advantages that accrue 
from the purchase of coal in large quantities from 
possibly near-by collieries, or at least from collieries 
having facilities for direct water transport to the 
works. 

In addition to the foregoing conditions, British 
gas engineers are quite alive to the necessity of high- 
pressure transmission in such cases where the de- 
mand for gas has exceeded the capacity of the low- 
pressure mains originally installed and its great de- 
sirability where it is necessary to forestall or com- 
pete with electric light undertakings. 

It may here be stated that gas supply in England 
is a paying proposition. Electricity does not find 
favor with the smaller householder ; he looks upon it 
as an expensive luxury for lighting and hopelessly 
outclassed by gas for cooking and heating, the two 
latter applications being only found in the houses of 
the very wealthy, and that rarely. 

High-pressure distribution has rendered develop- 
ments possible in the urban areas which would have 
been financially unsound with ordinary low-pressure 
mains laid over long distances, especially when such 
mains would have been laid of a size suitable for 
an increasing demand. 

Pressure distribution, of course, gets over these 
difficulties by permitting the laying of mains of small 
diameter, cheap in first cost, and having a capacity 
capable of increase at any time by merely increasing 
the pressure. 


Compressing Systems 


There are three main systems in use in Great Brit- 
ain: the turbo gas booster, the rotary gas booster, 
and the reciprocating compressor. 

The Fan System.—The turbo or fan system, which 
usually employs the Rateau gas fan direct coupled 
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to a steam turbine, is mainly used for conditions of 
moderate capacity and pressure, such as pumping 
gas from one holder to another, drawing gas from a 
light holder, and delivering to the inlet at the station 
governor. 

They are often driven by gas engines, especially 
when fixed at outlying plants. The Rateau fan sys- 
tem has the advantage of complete absence of pres- 
sure oscillation, a matter of primary importance 
when the apparatus is erected on a line of trunk 
main, while it is also noiseless, vibrationless and has 
a fair efficiency. 

When driven by steam turbines, the speed of the 
latter is governed through the medium of an auto 
pressure regulator, but when these fans are driven at 
constant speed the pressure is adjusted by an outlet 
pressure regulator. 

The Rotary Booster and. Exhauster System.—The 
rotary booster is used to a considerable extent for 
high-prez:sure work from 7% to 10 lb. per square 
inch. It is similar to the usual system employed for 
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exhausters. The speed is considerably lower than 
that of the fan booster, the rotary type being usually 
direct connected to steam engine, although some are 
driven by steam turbines, and even electric motors 
through gearing. The rotary exhauster used in Brit- 
ish practice is almost exclusively of the Beale pat- 
tern, in which the guiding motion of the slide is 
brought to the center of the machine by the use of a 
block which runs on a pin fixed in one of the end 
plates. The old system of guiding the ring is done 
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away with, the slides being cast in one piece. Large 
wearing surfaces are provided. The exhauster cyl- 
inder is bored oval to conform to the slightly eccen- 
tric movement of the blades. As, however, the move- 
ment of the blades is guided by the central block in 
conjunction with the axle, no wear takes place on the 
cylinder. The slides pass through fixed blocks in the 
rotating axle in place of the usual slotted rollers 
working in bored recesses in the axle, thus reducing 
wear on the outer diameter of the rollers and per- 


mitting the provision of large wearing surfaces. 

This type of machine has been found efficient for 
pumping gas against high pressure, because the 
heavy pressure on the exposed surface of the slide is 
taken directly by the axle which forms the driving 
member of the machine, while at the same time ade- 
quate wearing surface can be provided for the in- 
creased loads involved. 

The multiple-blade exhauster is used to a limited 
extent, the necessity for more than two blades hav- 
ing ceased to exist since the adoption of retort house 
governors. Having a circular cylinder, however, in 
place of an oval one, they are easier to construct and 
cheaper to make; but the saving in first cost is a 
doubtful one for all that, in view of the saving in 
power effected by the use of the Beale pattern. 

The essential features of the latter are shown in 
Fig. 1, the simplicity of construction being obvious; 
it is the eccentric boring that requires special ma- 
chinery in manufacture. 


Reciprocating Compressors 


Of the ordinary line of reciprocating compressor 
little need be said. In the older installations these, 
for the most part, follow the usual practice of a 
steam-driven blower or compressor placed at the 
rear of a steam engine, driven therefrom by an ex- 
tension of the piston rods and having automatic 
valves of the flat annular disk type. 

Automatic valves have long since ceased to be re- 
garded as efficient; high speeds, certainly so far as 
British practice is concerned, are the order of the 
day, so that it is not surprising to find the gas com- 
pressor following the line of the air compressor. The 
ordinary piston-valve type, of course, suitable for 
the higher pressures required by air service, has prac- 
tically no place in gas compressor work, the rotary 
valve taking its place for this purpose. 

The general arrangement, however, follows much on 
the same lines, that is to say, as regards it being a totally 
enclosed engine built on high speed engine lines, with 
connecting rods of the forked marine pattern, forged 
double throw crankshaft, machined all over and forced 
lubrication to the moving parts. 

Fig. 2 shows a section of the Brotherhood compressor 
built on these lines. It is double acting and in the center 
can be seen the gear wheel which drives the vertical 
spindle operating the rotary valves. The distribution 
of gas is controlled by these two rotary valves, there 
being one for suction and one for discharge. Their 
speed of rotation is the same as that of the crank. The 
ports open to corresponding ports ii the valve chest 
leading to both cylinders, this opening being timed to 
admit and discharge gas at the proper positions of the 
pistons. 

Gas is admitted through six nozzles in the side of the 
casing into a receiver space formed at the back of the 
casing and cylinder castings, the compressor drawing 
gas from this receiver space. 

This form of compressor is receiving considerable at- 
tention at the hands of British gas engineers. 


Distribution 
In connection with high pressure installations it is 


usual to find steel mains largely used. The branches 
are controlled by regulators of the Reynolds type. 
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Fig. 3 


These are of the diaphragm pattern capable of deliv- 
ering at pressures of 1% to 5 lb. from mains up to 50 
Ib. A safety mercury seal is combined with these regu- 
lators so that in no case can the outlet pressure exceed 
a given limit, and when no gas is being consumed the 
supply is absolutely cut off. 


Such stress is now being laid upon the necessity 
for establishing and maintaining a correct public 
policy that it is superfluous to dilate further upon 
this particular phase of the subject. Those of us en- 
gaged in the public utility business have come forci- 
bly to realize that a necessity, and a strong one, does 
exist for establishing and maintaining a friendly and 
co-operative relationship with our customers, the 
public. We realize that what is needed is a more 
friendly attitude on the part of the public toward the 
public service corporations; and, to be frank, we of 
the corporation need a better understanding as to the 
needs of the public. Up and coming utility men 
everywhere now recognize that “gaining public good- 
will” is a large factor—if not, indeed, the largest sin- 
gle factor—in successful utility management; and 
“gaining public good-will” is only another way of 
saying “getting along with your customers.” 


Gaining Public Good-Will 


Address Before Pennsylvania Public Service Corporation Superintendents 


By R. E. BRADY, Special Representative, Dallas (Tex.) Gas Company 












The gas cannot gradually leak past and build up 
pressure. 

In the case of a high pressure main connected to a low 
pressure main, governors are installed for the purpose 
of keeping a constant pressure in the latter irrespective 
of demand therefrom or pressure in the high pressure 
system. 

The outlet pressure regulator is generally brought up 


to street level and arranged in a street column, so that 
the evening pressure can be easily changed. 


A Case in Point 


Stafford (pop. 23,000), a town of some importance 
in the Midlands, affords a good example of typical high 
pressure gas distribution. The village of Brockton, four 
and a half miles away, applied for gas. As the mains 
were laid to within 1,655 yards of the village, a four 
inch steel main was laid therefrom, working on low 
pressure, and showed a profit of 12 per cent on outlay. 
Penkridge, six and a half miles away, was supplied 
by a local works, but as the Stafford mains were laid to 
within 3,000 yards Stafford bought the works out. Part 
of the main was converted to high pressure 6” diam- 
eter and continued by 4” high pressure pipes to Penk- 
ridge. Rotary compressors of 6,000 ft. capacity 
force the gas at 20” pressure, some consumers on the 
line having governors on the inlet of their meters re- 
ducing to 3”. At Penkridge the high pressure main 
delivers into the original holder of 6,000 ft. capacity, an 
automatic valve being provided to shut off the high pres- 
sure gas when the holder is full, there being no attend- 
ant necessary there, while the forcing of the gas only 
requires a three horse-power motor. Beyond Penkridge 
low pressure steel mains are laid to three other villages, 
the furthest being some thirteen miles from Stafford, 
which town supplies some nine villages scattered over a 
wide area, and, be it said, to their mutual advantage. 


It is believed all will readily agree that of all big 
businesses the public utility business is the one that 
has been the least understood. If we analyze the 
prime factors responsible for this misunderstanding 
honestly and fairly, we will not and cannot shackle 
the entire responsibility on the shoulders of the pub- 
lic; for if the public is biased and for that reason 
generally assumes an arbitrary attitude when dealing 
with the public utility, the utility is reaping princi- 
pally about what it, or its predecessors in the field, 
has sowed in the particular community in which it 
serves. 

In years past, utility companies pursued the mis- 
taken policy of confining their “good-will” attitude 
and friendly educational contact exclusively to the 
distribution of bills for service rendered. Before 
they realized their predicament they found them- 
selves subject to the biased attitude of an ignorant 
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public, and biased largely because it was ignorant. 
Ignorance always breeds discontentment in one form 
or another. The more quickly this fact is recognized 
the more certainly can the discontent be averted. To 
affairs and enterprises that affect the public the tru- 
ism is particularly relevant. 

It is said that a workingman always suspects an 
order or command the significance of which he 
doesn’t understand. It requires no unusual stretch 
of imagination to comprehend the fact that the men- 
tal process of the individual may as well be that of 
the multitude. There need be no surprise that the 
public is suspicious of a utility company with which 
the only point of contact is a monthly bill with a pen- 
alty for non-payment on a certain date. What reason 
has the customer for thinking that he is not being 
overcharged, or that the utility company is not mak- 
ing inordinate profits, or that the value of gas de- 
livered is as large as it should be, or that the utility 
is trying its level best to give good service, if he has 
sufficient intelligence to understand such specifically 
technical terms? 


There must be a warmer feeling between utility 
companies and the public. We of the utilities must 
create a sympathetic public attitude. First of all, we 
must educate our customers and dispel ignorance. 
We have nothing to hide; a frank presentation of 
facts is always the most effective method of encour- 
aging good relations between the utility and the pub- 
lic. We never should forget that the public pays for 
our product which it uses, including the cost for in- 
spection and supervision of service; it is therefore 
entitled to courteous and patient treatment when 
complaints are made, either to the company or to 
public officials. We must recognize this principle 
and do our best to satisfy the public as well as to 
serve it fairly. It is true that in many cases the pub- 
lic is unreasonable, for what man in the community 
in his business or the private corporation is willing 
to step forth and claim 100. per cent efficiency for 
himself or his organization? Yet, in some cases the 
public to-day is demanding 100 per cent efficiency 
from public service corporations, regardless of seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles. 

In the case of the transportation utility you drop 
your five, six or seven cents, as the case may be, into 
the box under the watchful eye of the conductor; you 
see the motorman turn on the power and action is 
immediate. 


If there is an obstacle on the track or a trolley 
wire broken, the public sees the cause of the trouble 
and can and does see the efforts of the company to 
render service, and perhaps is satisfied. 


Always on the Job 


In the quiet of the home, the good housewife sees 
the gas flame flicker and die when service is needed 
most; she has no knowledge of what has happened 
to interrupt service; is greatly annoyed and in a 
frame of mind to believe that the gas company is 
heartless and equal to any crime on the calendar, 
from murder down to petty larceny. Little does the 
housewife realize that during the long cold hours of 
the night the gasman has been on the job watching 
the temperature drop ten, twenty, maybe forty de- 
grees within a few hours. He realizes that the morn- 








ing will bring an unprecedented demand on the serv- 
ice and does all that is humanly possible to avoid in- 
terruption or inadequacy of supply. Likewise, hun- 
dreds of things may happen to break the continuity 
of electric service, originating anywhere in the va- 
rious stages of production or distribution—from the 
coal pile to the customer’s premises—many causes 
of which may be beyond the control of the company. 

When trouble comes and brings with it numerous 
complaints and questions from disgruntled and irri- 
table customers, a frank statement of facts concern- 
ing the trouble and its possible duration should be 
honestly and courteously given. They are entitled 
to this information and should receive it. If the pub- 
lic knows that a utility company is right and just, 
and is doing its level best to give service; if the pub- 
lic is taken into the confidence of the utility, then the 
rest is easy. The public will fight for that company 
just as it will fight for the community. Wrecking 
the public utility is just the same as wrecking the 
community ; building ceases, property values shrink, 
and capital tied up in investments is lost. When the 
people understand that and know that the utility is 
fair, there isn’t a fair body of people in the world that 
wouldn’t stand back of that utility. 


Secrecy a Mistake 


The old method of extreme secrecy is a mistake. 
Results can be gotten simply by laying the cards on 
the table. We should open our books and open our 
hearts to the public. We must take the public into 
our confidence and show them our condition. We 
should take the stand that a public utility is part of 
the community and the community is part of the 
public utility. One is necessary to the other. In any 
growing, progressive community the public utility 
concerns have not only to keep abreast of the growth 
but a little bit ahead, and they must be solvent, pro- 
gressive public servants if they are going to be kept 
in that position. 

This cultivation of customers’ good-will is educa- 
tional work. Ways and means of doing it come 
under the head of that thing which, for want of a 
better name, we may call publicity. Opportunities 
for emphasizing publicity are all around us; gossip- 
ing with your neighbor while watering the lawn; 
friendly little chats through visits; talking across the 
luncheon table ; addressing the rotary club, the cham- 
ber of commerce, the various women’s clubs, the 
business men or other civic organizations; doing 
“stunts,” such as getting the high school classes or 
clubs to visit the plant and see how “service” is pro- 
duced ; putting out messages to employees in the pay 
envelopes, to investors with the dividend check or 
annual report, and to customers with the monthly 
bills. 

All of these are good publicity channels. Impor- 
tant of all, however, is the newspaper. Generally, 
wherever unfriendly attitude toward public utilities 
may exist it has been fed chiefly through newspapers 
and other periodicals. The antidote to the poison 
should be applied largely through the same channel. 

We should be artful in our publicity, however, no 
matter through what channel applied; and, above all, 
we must be truthful and avoid all arguments. Argu- 
ment implies opposition—two sides to a question— 
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and usually arouses opposition. Stick to facts, in- 
contestable facts. Never invite a “comeback.” A 
fact is the strongest thing in the world, and facts 
properly grouped are impregnable. Get close to your 
customer. Too many of us are probably still infected 
with the old-time utility attitude which might be ex- 
pressed as saying, “This is the only electric or gas 
company in town; anybody who wants electric or 
gas service must come to us and must be satisfied 
with whatever service we give, poor, bad or indif- 
ferent.” We must get away from that attitude, and 
the sooner the better. 

Employees of a utility, whether they realize it or 
not, have in their collective power the opportunity 
to either make or break that utility in public opinion. 


Must Be Enthusiastic 


We must be careful of all the things we say or do; 
we must be dignified and loyal to the extreme; we 
must be enthused in our work and in our company. 
Be a part of the community life of your home town. 
If there is a chamber of commerce or other business 
men’s organization, be in it and of it. Show an in- 
terest in the affairs of other men and they will get 
interested in yours, which is what you want. They 
then will come to realize the importance of your busi- 
ness to them and to the community, as they may not 
have realized before. 


Make common cause with other utility men in your 
town—the street-railway men, the telephone men, 
the waterworks men—for the good of the utility in- 
dustry as a whole. 


Men in the industry know the essential and impor- 
tant place which the utility industry occupies in the 
financial and industrial enterprises of the country. 
Other men do not; that is why our branch of the in- 
dustry and others need the assistance of publicity 
and educational work, particularly at this time, to 
strengthen our present position and to safeguard the 
future. It is up to the utility men, by pulling to- 
gether, to make those other men understand it. Util- 
ity men can bring the fundamentals of the industry 
to the attention of other business men—through the 
clubs, the chamber of commerce and in daily personal 
contact—in a way they cannot ignore. The facts of 
the situation will become more and more familiar 
day by day tothem. Keep on doing that, and almost 
before you know it you will have them educated and 
a substantial foundation of public opinion laid in your 
favor. Shortly it will spread and spread to your 
lasting benefit, almost without effort. 


Give the Best to Get the Best 


I could go along on this subject to the point of 
monotony, but enough has been said, I hope, to make 
the essentials clear. Ours, and every other branch 
of the public utility, needs sound public opinion on 
our side to make business safe. In order to obtain 
that we must give the very best within us in render- 
ing good, courteous service. In addition to that, we 


must have publicity; for, as Abe Martin so aptly ex- 
pressed it, “The prettiest girl in town is likely to die 
an old maid if she does not get out and advertise.” 
If each of us strives for favorable public opinion se- 
riously and earnestly, almost before we know it we 





will have accomplished it and in the accomplishment 
we will have in our possession the much-sought-for 
“perfect public good-will” and through our unselfish 
but zealous efforts we will have aroused a former ig- 
norant, biased and arbitrary public to one of in- 
telligence, and for that reason, unbiased and fair, 
wielding the most powerful influence in the world— 
public opinion—in our favor. They will then express 
themselves in unison in our behalf, accepting the 
ideal attitude of the prominent Southern mayor who, 
speaking before a convention in one of the Southern 
cities, said: 

“For years it was the favorite outdoor sport among 
the politicians of this city to do every conceivable 
thing that they could to block the game of the public 
utilities of this city. It made no difference what was 
the virtue of the proposition which was being put 
forward by the public utilities. Because it was de- 
sired by the public utilities it was wrong. You can 
readily understand what a short-sighted, penny-wise- 
pound-foolish fancy it was. 

“In stating my views regarding the dealings of a 
city with its public utilities, let me say that I can see 
no difference between the man who sells potatoes or 
the man who sells lumber and the man who sells 
service, whether it be gas, electricity or transporta- 
tion. The man who sells potatoes takes into consid- 
eration the amount of money he has invested in his 
establishment, the cost of producing these potatoes, 
his loss on the potatoes that spoil, and his overhead 
operating expenses, added to that a certain amount 
to be agreed upon as his profit. 


“T am in favor of that attitude toward public utility 
which shall provide a revenue ‘for the utility sufh- 
cient to take care of the invested capital, the depre- 
ciation, the overhead operation, and, on top of that, 
a fair return on its investment. That may be five 
cents per unit of travel to-day; it may be six cents 
to-morrow ; it may be ten cents in six months from 


now, and a year from now it may be four and a quar- 
ter cents. 


“But whatever it is, the man who invests his money 
in service and in transportation, whatever the service 
may be, is entitled to a fair return upon his invest- 
ment over and above what it costs him to produce 
that service, just as truly as a man who buys trees 
and cuts them up and makes them into tongued and 
grooved lumber and sells them is entitled to a fair 


return on his invested capital. That is all there is 
to it.” 





Combustion of Metallurgical Coke 


The combustion of metallurgical coke is being 
studied at blast furnaces and on a laboratory scale by 
the Southern experiment station of the Bureau of 
Mines, Birmingham-Tuscaloosa, Ala. Analyses have 
been made on gas samples from different parts of the 
hearth in the plane of the tuyeres at six furnaces in 
the Birmingham district. It has been found that 
combustion is complete at a horizontal distance of 
three to four feet from the tuyeres, irrespective of 
hearth diameter, amount of wind blown, or character 
of the coke. These results show a different condition 
of affairs from that generally believed to exist. The 
work is to be continued at several Northern furnaces 
operating on Pennsylvania and Illinois coke. 
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Co-operating With the Accounting Department’ 


The Successful Management of Business Requires Accurate Reports 


By B. G. WILLIAMS, Engineer Southern Counties Gas Company 


The accounting department is a great storehouse of 
helpful facts and figures—helpful to the public, and 
helpful to the rest of the organization. But, in order to 
be beneficial, these facts must be carried to the right 
parties, and then thoroughly understood. 

The successful public utility corporation, in order to 
justify its existence, must fulfill two principal func- 
tions, each of which is equally important, and neither 
can exist without the other. These functions are: 


First—Satisfactory service at reasonable cost. 
Second—Fair return on the investment. 


In fulfilling the first function, the corporation satis- 
fies the external conditions in which it finds itself placed. 

In fulfilling the second, the corporation satisfies the 
internal conditions attending it. 

The measure of the first determines the extent to 
which the corporation achieves the distinction of becom- 
ing a constructive factor in the community in which it 
operates, and thus determines its own limitations as a 
profitable investment—for, regardless of everything 
else, no corporation can expect to make money unless 
it delivers a satisfactory commodity to its customers. 

The success with which the second function is carried 
out is determined by the ability of those directing the 
company’s operations and affairs; and as the proper 
operation of the company as a whole depends on the 
adequate and proper correlation of many minor and 
contributory operations, it is necessary that complete 
data and statistics be available on all these operations in 
order that sufficient premises be established on which to 
base the company’s operations, and also the future pol- 
icy, which is in a continual state of evolution, and al- 
ways based on information at hand on past and present 
operating conditions. The material for this foundztion 
must be made up by the superintendents and engineers 
and given to the accounting department for classifica- 
tion. 

This paper will deal chiefly with the relation of the 
auditor’s office to the other departments of the company. 

While the companies are maintained for the purpose 
of manufacturing and distributing gas, yet in order that 
those interested may know whether or not the operations 
are successful from a business standpoint it is necessary 
that records be kept showing the costs of the various 
steps necessary in operation. This work is done by the 
auditing department. It takes reports of company’s 
transactions and compiles them into statements and ex- 
presses them in dollars and cents; then imparts this 
knowledge to the management and to the heads of de- 
partments. 

In order to carry on this work, the accounts of each 
operating department should be given to the auditor, and 
he, in turn, assembles them in such a manner that the 
actual unit costs may be given to those concerned. Much 





_*Paper read before Pacific Coast Gas Association conven- 
tion. 





information that is given out along this line is classified 
under account numbers. This may be thoroughly un- 
derstood by officials, but is more or less puzzling to many 
operators. 


Unit Costs 


Unit costs must be expressed in more than dollars and 
cents. When wages are ever changing, the only way to 
get comparable data is to express it in man-hours. Thus, 
we should iiaye the amount of gas manufactured per 
man-hour, and correspondingly for mains, service, me- 
ters and all cases where possible. It is only by some 
such comparison that we will know if we are gaining 
in efficiency from year to year. 

In order that the auditor may have a correct base for 
his work, it is necessary that all other departments use 
care in making out the reports which they send to 
him. 

From an operating standpoint, it is difficult to outline 
clerical work for mechanical men so as not to tie them 
up with office routine that will hamper them in the per- 
formance of their duties. It should be remembered that 
clerical work is always held as secondary with mechan- 
ics—and not always to their liking—and it will require 
tact on the part of those superintending the work to in- 
still in the men the proper attitude toward the necessary 
clerical work. 

It should be the duty of the accountant to keep in 
close touch with the operating departments, and keep 
them advised as to the information available. This is in 
order to avoid the duplications caused by operators at- 
tempting to keep their own costs when they are readily 
obtainable from the accounting department. 

Proper reports to the management give proper im- 
pressions of the work done throughout the company, 
and efficiency of operation may be obtained by those in 
charge of work knowing costs and having high costs 
called to their attention. 

The auditor’s work is not finished when his reports 
have been submitted, for these reports are only of value 
to the extent that they are understood. Therefore, the 
auditing department should follow up their reports with 
a personal discussion and see that they are understood 
and accepted as fair, and that they give a true impres- 
sion of existing conditions. 

Too often those in charge of work are kept so busy 
giving directions, looking after details and attending to 
routine that they have'no time to look over the auditor’s 
report and see what they are doing. 


Where the Efficiency Expert Comes In 


One handling his work in this manner should not be 
surprised if some fine morning he finds an efficiency 
expert on his trail. 

The first thing the expert does is thoroughly to ab- 
sorb the reports which the other has not had time to 
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look at. He then uses this report as a base for the one 
he makes out and is likely to suggest changes and im- 
provements in the work which would have been ap- 
parent long before he came, had the one in charge only 
taken the time to give the auditor’s report a little atten- 
tion. 

If all department managers know just what they are 
doing this year as compared to other years, and know 
what one district is doing as compared with another, 
there will be no room for an academically trained effi- 
ciency expert. Let the man that is handling the job 
know the facts and he will be his own efficiency expert. 

During the early years of a gas company, while every- 
thing is new, it is not necessary to spend much money on 
renewals. However, after several years have elapsed 
the leakage begins to increise and finally gets above 
what is considered an ordinary unaccounted for. If not 
taken care of at once, the system soon gets in bad con- 
dition and requires a large expenditure in order to satis- 
factorily reduce the amount of unaccounted-for gas. 

Care is necessary to arrange the maintenance work 
for the elimination of loss from “unaccounted for,” in 
direct relation to current earnings, so that funds may be 
regularly available and that a fair return may be real- 
ized by the company as a reward for efficient operation. 
The rate of return allowed a public utility under regu- 
lation is fixed in regard to the efficiency displayed in the 
management of the property which is prominently re- 
flected in the losses from unaccounted-for gas. 


Keeping Departments Posted 


The auditing department should keep those in charge 
of leakage thoroughly posted as to the amount of funds 
available and should see that prevailing conditions are 
understood. The operating department is usually busy 
with other work and is liable to allow this to pass unless 
special mention is made. 


For the purpose of bringing out the position occupied 
by the auditing department in its relations with the other 
departments and for the necessity of it being a well- 
balanced, smooth-running organization, I am going to 
compare the gas company to an ocean liner. 

The engineering department has charted the course 
to follow, the treasurer’s office has provided the funds 
for construction, the purchasing department has ob- 
tained all of the necessary supplies which the store de- 
partment has distributed to the job. The distribution 
department has the ship in good operating condition, the 
new-business department has obtained the freight and 
passengers, the commercial department has collected the 
tickets and the production department has the safety 
valves popping with a full head of steam. The captain, 
or management, is on the bridge ready to give the signal 
to cast off. 

It is discovered that there is no compass. 


The auditing department has been left out, and it is 
the compass. 

The ship can sail without a compass, trusting to the 
captain’s knowledge from previous voyages to know 
where he is going. In fair weather he will no doubt be 
able to make port safely. 

So with the company; the management having pre- 
vious experience, and fair weather in the shape of fa- 
vorable rates and low operating costs, can sail in a com- 
parative degree of safety. 


Being caught in a storm, and with all sense of direc- 





tion lost, the captain must of necessity turn to his com- 
pass to handle his boat in safety. 


The Importance of Accounting Data 


Being caught in a period of lowering rates and higher 
operating costs, with the financial horizon entirely hid 
behind the clouds of depression, it is then that the man- 
agement must turn to the reports, data and statistics 
prepared by the auditing department to get its position 
and to enable it to weather the storm. 

Without such data the management is lost, just as 
much as is the captain caught in the storm without a 
compass. 

With these comparative reports the management can 
make the necessary adjustments. 

If the other departments do not make careful and 
well-thought-out reports to the auditing department, 
when that department has compiled them into a com- 
plete report, they have placed in the hands of the man- 
agement a faulty compass. 





Smith College Installs Large Gas Equipment 


Smith College is the largest woman’s college in the 
world, founded 1871 through a bequest of $350,000 
made by Sophia Smith, of Hatfield, Mass., who des- 
ignated Northampton as its home. From fourteen 
students, in the first class, the college has grown to 
an enrollment of over 2,000, having many fine build- 
ngs, an auditorium seating 2,300, two recreation 
fields and a big endowment fund which gives the 
college a sure financial foundation. 

Last year the college took over the property of the 
Capen School, thereby enlarging the housing capac- 
ity of the dormitories which has always been a se- 
rious question. 


All of the private houses have been using gas for 
cooking for a number of years, the installation in 
nearly each one being the same, namely, a large six 
burner three oven range. 


About four years ago the college authorities, after 
looking over a number of installations in the private 
houses and going over the costs of gas vs. coal for 
fuel, decided to try out gas in one of their new dormi- 
tories. After one year’s trial, it was decided to equip 
the college kitchens with gas for cooking. Nothing 
was to be spared in installing the most up to date 
ranges that could be bought. 

At the present time they have in use in the various 
campus houses seventeen ranges and ten broilers. 
This month they are installing nine more sections 
and four broilers, also nine two burner stoves in the 
various kitchenettes. These kitchenettes are used by 
the students exclusively for making chocolate, candy, 
etc. The maintenance cost of the ranges since they 
were installed has been nothing compared to the cost 
of repairing the old coal ranges and keeping them in 
shape. Ina college year of about nine months every 
coal range had to have one or two sets of grates and 
firebox linings, while the gas ranges have only been 
cleaned and regulated, not one part has yet been 
replaced. 

The officials of the college speak very highly of the 
efficiency of the ranges. The kitchens are cooler and 
cleaner to work in and meals can be prepared quicker 
and easier while the work of carrying coal, wood and 
ashes has been eliminated. 
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Developments in Gas Technology 


Important Information Gathered from All Parts of the World 
By ISMAR GINSBERG, B.Sc., Chem. Eng., Associ ate Editor 














Gas Heating in Factories 


The humidity within a room and the heating device 
used to keep the temperature at the proper point during 
cold weather are very closely related. It is known that 
when the air in the room becomes too dry due to the 
method of heating employed, the results are harmful not 
only to fabrics and various other products that may be 
under course of manufacture or manipulation but also 
to human beings. Such a condition arises when electric 
heaters and steam heaters are employed, the air being 
made dry under these conditions. By reference to re- 
cording hygrometers, instruments used for the purpose 
of recording the humidity of the air, it has been proved 
that the modern gas fire is pre-eminent in furnishing 
ideal atmospheric conditions for factories as well as 
living rooms. (Gas Journal Supplement, July 26, 1922, 
page 96.) 





Low Distillation Retorts 


British Patent No. 181,894 relates to retorts which 
are used in the destructive distillation of coal and other 
carbonaceous substances and is especially adapted for 
distillation at low temperatures. The retort is built up 
of metal protected with an inner and an outer lining of 
fire-brick blocks, so as to avoid the necessity of making 
gas-tight joints. 





Special Apparatus for Coal Analysis 


In the diagram there is shown a special form of 
Soxhlet apparatus which may be used for making ex- 
tracts of coal by means of various solvents. A special 
































form of apparatus was devised for the reason that at- 
mospheric oxidation has quite a serious influence on the 
action of solvents on the coal substance. In the figure 
F is a flask of about 250 c.c. capacity, which is sealed 
to a tube T of 4.5 c. diameter. The siphoning cup S 
is placed in this tube, which is supported by the con- 
struction at N. A small hole in the upper part of the 
cup facilitates its removal by means of a bent wire. The 
internal water cooled condenser C is carried on a 
ground ioint at the upper end of the tube. A mercury 
seal is provided at that point as seen. Just below the 
condenser joint there is a side tube, which is connected 
to a tap R and also to a vertical capillary tube M, which 
dips into a mercury seal M. The advantages of this 
apparatus are cited to be as follows: (1) Extractions 
can be carried out in any desired atmosphere; (2) by 
partially evacusting the apparatus, the temperature at 
which the extraction is carried out can be reduced be- 
low the boiling point of the solvent at normal pressure; 
(3) loss of solvent is almost impossible because its va- 
por is condensed before it reaches the joint or side outlet 
above; (4) the insoluble residue after extraction can be 
dried without exposure to atmospheric oxidation. (The 
Gas Engineer, 1922, 110.) 








Gas Firing of Boilers 


The cut shows two views, cross-sections at right an- 
gles, through the apparatus. The water space in the gas 
producer a is indicated by b. This space is connectea 
with the feed water line or the feed water tank, so that 
the boiler water is fed through the boiler water pipes 
from the water space of the gas producer into the wate: 
space of the steam boiler. The combustible is fed into 
the apparatus through the hopper arrangement c. The 
grate of the shaft furnace is denoted by d. The pro- 
duced gas is evolved and removed through e and reaches 
the combustion space f. The designation g refers to 
the water space of the steam boiler, h the fire tubes of 
the same and i the steam cupola. (German Patent No. 
336,025.) 
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Rotary Club Ideas Applied to Gas Selling 


Years Sometimes Spent in Prolific Distribution Without Achieving Real Results 


Among other honors enjoyed@ by William B. Way, 
of Pittsburgh and all places where natural gas is 
found, is that of being a Rotarian. Asked to address 
the Pittsburgh Rotarians, at a recent meeting, he 
took the opportunity to tell what natural gasmen are 
trying to do to better serve their fellow citizens. He 
took for his text the tenth verse of the Rotarian Code, 
which reads as follows: 

“To be not more obligated to a brother Rotarian 
than I am to every other man in human society ; be- 
cause the genius of Rotary is not in its competition 
but in its co-operation; for provincialism can never 
have a place in an institution like Rotary, and Rota- 
rians assert that human rights are not confined to 
Rotary Clubs but are as deep and as broad as the race 
itself; and for these high purposes does Rotary exist 
to educate all men and all institutions.” 

He said: 

“Representing a national organization composed of 
public utility operators, serving one-eighth of the 
population of this great country of ours with light 
and heat—and we do serve about twelve and a half 
million consumers with natural gas—I feel that this 
paragraph, in which is incorporated the words, ‘for 
provincialism can never have a place in an institution 
like Rotary, and Rotarians assert that human rights 
are not confined to Rotary Clubs, but are as deep and 
as broad as the race itself’ could be applied particu- 
larly to my business, as it pertains to the operation of 
several thousand public utility plants in this country 
and especially to the natural gas business as at the 
present day operated. 

“Most of you men have a private business, and all 
of you conduct what business you have in a private 
manner; but a number of years ago, in the evolution 
of the methods of government, the public began to 
realize that competition among our public servants— 
those serving us with light, heat, railways, water and 
telephone—was a burden on the people rather than 
being an exposition of the old version that ‘competi- 
tion is the life of trade,’ and they therefore created 
monopolies called public utilities exercising the right 
of public domain and sworn to serve all equally with- 
out discrimination. I ask you, is this not a basis of 
Rotary? Realizing that monopoly, when directed by 
the human element, must of necessity have its human 
factor of error, because as you all know we humans 
are of a peculiar make-up—a lot of us think only of 
ourselves and forget the rights of others—and the 
different States, through the police powers vested in 
them by the Constitution, created and set up public 
utility commisions for the regulation of these so- 
called monopolies. They were set up on the basis 
that they should be a court of equity in which the 
rights of the public and the rights of the utility could 
be adjudicated and given a fair trial and judgment 
passed. 

“And that brings us up to the time when every- 
body thought that was the true and correct answer. 
This went along pretty well until these men, who 





had taken over the reins of regulation, became better 
educated (in the minds of the public), and unfor- 
tunately the minds of the public, when they speak of 
rate regulation, usually mean rate reduction. When 
these men became better versed on the matter of 
public utility operation, they came to realize that a 
utility could not live unless it was properly nour- 
ished, and they began to provide rates and rules on 
the basis of equity to both the utility and the con- 
sumer. 


Good-will or Chaos 


“Then came this condition. It was suddenly real- 
ized by the utility man, who, I wili admit, is greatly 
responsible for his own condition at the present time, 
that human rights were not confined to themselves, 
and when they woke up to this fact the solution of 
their problem was close at hand. They found mil- 
lions of investors who were also customers of theirs, 
held their securities, and they realized that unless 
they could obtain the good-will of their customers 
they could never hope to come out of the condition 
of chaos in which they found themselves, and what 
did they do? 

“T will tell you what they did and what they are 
doing to-day. They set up what might be called 
little Rotary Clubs in their own communities, and 
started out to meet the men who kept them alive, on 
the basis of equality and fair dealing. You will find 
them to-day telling you the innermost secrets of their 
business, and I venture to say that 75 per cent of the 
difficulties of rate making and regulation are settled 
by the representative of the people and the represent- 
atives of the companies getting their feet under the 
table together and having a heart-to-heart talk, keep- 
ing in mind all the time that nothing unfair could 
continue to exist and then come into a complete un- 
derstanding on the broad principle of equality and 
equity. 

“And now to get down to my own little sphere of 
natural gas. We came to the point where we saw 
disaster ahead. We had spent years in prolific dis- 
tribution and waste without giving it one thought, 
and we saw, in the future years, a complete disaster 
ahead on account of the rapid decline of our gas fields. 
We could see only disaster to our companies, and 
this disaster we foresaw would have been a terrible 
thing for the communities we serve with this very 
valuable fuel. It would have meant a complete revo- 
lution in one of the fundamentals of our existence, 
the matter of heat both for the home and industry. 
Just consider for a moment the real and vital inter- 
est the consumer had, not alone the vital interest of 
the distributor. But what did we do? 


Telling the Whole Story 


“T will tell you what we did. We adopted and ap- 
plied this same principle as incorporated in this tenth 
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Rotary Code. We went to the people, told them our 
story, stuck right to the truth, fully realizing what 
a- disaster it would be if we had to get out of the 
business—not only to you but to them—and on that 
basis the response was immediately heard. We find 
ourselves rapidly gaining the position where we can 
say to our customers, “As long as you continue to 
realize the value of this fuel and do not waste it— 
and we will teach you how to use it without wasting 
it—just so long can we continue to serve you.’ That, 
I believe, gentlemen, is what is really meant—bring- 
ing it down to business principles—by the tenth Ro- 
tary Code. 

“And applying the Rotary spirit to the operation of 
the public utility plants as a whole we and they have 
come to realize in just so many words, ‘He profits 
most who serves best,’ and there is no question but 
what, looking a little into the future, the basis for 
public utility rate making and operation will be just 
on that principle of service, rather than on the actual 
sale of the commodity. 

“Let’s say it again, fellows; it sounds fine—‘He 
profits most who serves best.’ I wish that every pub- 
lic utility operator in the country would tack it up 
on his front door.” 


The Ad Man 


E. E. McCleish, formerly of Willys-Overland and 
now of the United States Advertising Corporation, 
Toledo, said in a recent speech at the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs’ convention at Milwaukee: 

“You know the position of the advertising manager 
in many retail stores—a sort of ‘Uriah Heep’ person 
who goes tiptoeing around to the buyer to ask him, 
‘Can I get something to put in for to-day?’ His office 
is on the fourth floor rear or in the basement. And 
in the evening he goes home to the one person he has 
always been able to sell. 

“The average retail advertising man hasn’t the 
freedom of the national advertising manager. He 
should be the live wire of the whole institution, lis- 
tening to the heartbeats of the public, the friend of 
everyone in the place, the wisest mind, the brightest 
brain. He should think in terms of salesmanship, 
not of advertising copy. 

“He should have equal authority with the general 
manager and the merchandise manager. One retailer 
told me that system would drive him out of business 


in a week. I told him that perhaps he ought to be 
driven.” 


Changes in Utility Rates 


This Article Gives a Clearly Understandable Resume of Systems and Methods of Rate 
Changing—A Subject of Growing Importance 


Several methods are provided in the commission 
statutes for changing rates. If the company desires 
relief, it may, in many States, file a new schedule of 
charges. If the commission fails to act upon it within 
thirty days the new schedule takes effect by operation 
of law. In some States commissions have the power 
to suspend the proposed schedules for a specified 
number of days. If the commission suspends the’ 
rates, the schedule is put on the commission docket 
and a time set for a hearing at which testimony is 
taken and the reasonableness or unreasonableness of 
the new schedules determined. If the schedule filed 
by the company is found reasonable the commission 
orders it put into effect; if not, the commission fixes 
what it deems to be reasonable rates and directs that 
they be established. The company may, if it desires, 
file a formal petition for increased rates, which is 
placed upon the regular docket and which in due time 
comes on for a hearing before the commission, which 
then determines whether or not the company is en- 
titled to relief and fixes rates accordingly. In some 
States this is the only way the company can act. If 
consumers believe rates are not what they should be, 
they may petition the commission for relief. The 
statutes also authorize the commissions on their own 
motion to examine into the reasonableness of 
schedules. 

The Massachusetts Department of Public Utili- 
ties has disapproved of the policy which requires 
commission approval of all increases. In recommen- 
dations to the Legislature, the department called at- 
tention to the fact that, under a statute requiring cer- 
tain utilities to obtain commission approval for rate 
increases, there never had been any proceedings for 


this purpose up to 1917, but that when the war un- 
settled all values and costs, notably of the essential 
elements in the production of gas, revision of sched- 
ules became necessary. “In contrast, other compa- 
nies,” said the department, “were free promptly to 
readjust and increase their prices to meet the extraor- 
dinary and constantly shifting conditions. This re- 
sulted in a natural misunderstanding by communities 
whose prices were increased by the companies serv- 
ing them apparently at will, while neighboring com- 
munities had an opportunity to make inquiries and 
be heard before similar increases were sanctioned. It 
led to a vigorous effort in the last Legislature to en- 
act a law requiring all increases in price to be ap- 
proved by this commission. A review of the experi- 
ence of the past three difficult years convinces the 
commission of the importance in the public interest 
of placing squarely upon the managements of these 
utilities the duty of establishing their own prices or 
rates, subject only to revision by this commission or 
such other public body as may exercise its functions. 
Any other policy is sure to result in a divided re- 
sponsibility and a spiritless management. The true 
function of the commission is that of a critic rather 
than of a manager. This is the aim of statutes rela- 
tive to rates filed by railroads, street railways and 
companies engaged in the transmission of intelli- 
gence by electricity. What is needed, in the com- 
mission’s opinion, is not a requirement that all in- 
creases in prices or rates shall be approved before 
going into effect, but provision for notice of any pro- 
posed changes, and power given to the department 
to revise rates initiated by the company where justice 
(Continued on page 346.) 
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As the Journal Views It 








Prosperity Has Returned, Say Bankers 

“Business conditions in the United States have so 
improved during the past few months that to-day it 
almost seems as if there never had been any real let- 
up.” That statement was made by an internationally 
famous banker in conversation with several friends 
during the recent American Bankers Association con- 
vention in New York. He was only echoing what 
seemed to be the prevailing opinion among the ten 
thousand financiers who attended the gathering. 
Surely these men are in close touch with the situation 
in their own localities and their statements are not 
made indiscriminately. 

So interested were we in the statement that we 
canvassed seventy-five men at the convention, asking 
for their opinion of local conditions. These men came 
from all parts of the United States and represented 
all branches of the banking business. There was not 
a dissenting voice regarding the improvement in con- 
ditions and the promise of even better conditions in 
the future. 

It was a significant fact that each banker had his 
own method of analyzing conditions and all attrib- 
uted the improvement to different reasons except for 
the fact that all agreed that confidence had been re- 
stored. But in some localities it was said that a cer- 
tain line of business had recently started ahead with 
that section feeling the benefit almost immediately. 

The reasons were so varied that it became apparent 
that practically all industry has once again resumed 
its forward course. 

No man felt pessimistic regarding conditions in 
the future, but rather expressed confidence that the 
United States would make wonderful strides ahead. 

“During the recent depression,” said one, “we car- 
ried only a small number of loans. This might have 
been due to several reasons but one of our largest 
customers told me that he had reduced his notes be- 
cause he did not want to pay interest on money for 
manufacturing his product when that product would 
simply have to be stored. But as soon as orders be- 
gan to come in demands came to us for more and 
more money and we are again active. If I feel at all 
doubtful all I have to do is to walk down to the 
freight yards and see the carloads of all kinds of ma- 
terials that are being shipped almost hourly. 


“Another thing that has had an effect on the situa- 
tion has been the settlement of the strikes. I firmly 
believe that the hysteria of striking is over. Of 
course, we always will have some small labor trou- 
bles, small by comparison, I mean, but the public 
will never stand for tremendous walkouts by vital 
industries. If any such thing is attempted public 
opinion will force an immediate settlement by which- 
ever side is in the wrong. In fact, I am of the opin- 
ion that the public has placed strikes in the same 
classification as war so far as interrupting progress 
is concerned and no man who comes in contact with 
the public could possibly believe that war is popular 
in this country.” 

Regarding public utilities the expression was made 
that bankers generally are convinced that the public 
will not stand for unjust attacks. This change from 
the former condition of apathy has been brought 
about by the attitude of the utilities in carrying their 
stories to their customers. 

No utility, according to one leader of thought in 
financial circles, should experience any great difficulty 
in financing itself. 

This belief of the bankers is confirmed by reports 
that have been received from all parts of the country. 
The gas industry can certainly face the future with 
a great deal of justifiable confidence. 





The Trend of Opinion 


The New York Times on Oct. 13 published the fol- 
lowing on the front page. We believe it is an indica- 
tion of the trend of public opinion, and as such we are 
glad to publish it in this column: 

“Residents.of Beacon were astonished yesterday by 
the announcement there that the local gas company, 
ordered to reduce its price five cents a thousand feet, 
is going to do better than the State demanded and cut 
it ten cents. 

“The Southern Dutchess Gas & Electric Company, 
with many other upstate companies, had been ordered 
to cut its price, to take effect Sunday. The company 
announced that business had increased considerably, 
through improvements to its plant, and that it intended 
to have its customers share part of the benefits of in- 
creased production.” 
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Changes in Utility Rates 
(Continued from page 344.) 


to the public so requires, and thus remove the in- 
equalities between companies which conditions have 
created.” 


The Sliding Scale 


Another means by which rates may be changed is 
by use of an automatic device known as the London 
or Boston sliding scale, a benefit sharing arrange- 
ment. The statutes of a number of States provide 
that gas or electric corporations may establish such 
an automatic adjustment of charges and dividends, 
provided that the sliding scale shall have been filed 
with the commission and the schedules and rates ap- 
proved by it. These statutes are broad enough to 
permit of the adoption of the London or Boston slid- 
ing scale or of a different kind of a sliding scale by 
which charges are made to vary automatically with 
changes in certain operating costs. When the “slid- 
ing scale” is referred to, however, it is usually the 
London or Boston sliding scale that is meant. A 
brief reference to these will, therefore, be made. 

The charters of the early English gas companies 
contained no limit either as to price or rate of divi- 
dend. They were granted at a time when competi- 
tion was the favored policy for all kinds of business. 
But when, as in this country, the unsoundness of 
this, as applied to public service enterprises, was per- 
ceived, dividends began to be limited to 10 per cent 
in some of the charters and finally the policy of fixing 
a maximum selling price was adopted. But the com- 
panies were also permitted to make up dividends 
falling short of the prescribed yearly rate. In addi- 
tion to that, earnings in excess of the statutory divi- 
dend were allowed to go into a reserve to be used to 
meet extraordinary claims or demands. Any excess 
beyond this was to be used to reduce the price of gas. 
Upon the consolidation of the Sheffield Gas Consum- 
ers Company and the Sheffield United Gas Company 
in 1885 the authorizing act made the rate of dividend, 
the salary of the managing director and the remune- 
ration of the directors vary with the price of gas; but 
the so-called London sliding scale was not adopted 
until 1875. This scale consisted of an initial or stand- 
ard price with a standard rate of dividend and a ratio 
for increase or decrease of dividend which was fixed 
in the early act at one-quarter point for each 1d. (2 
cents) increase or decrease in the price of gas above 
or below the standard price. 


The Boston sliding scale was copied after the Eng- 
lish acts. A special committee was appointed to con- 
sider the London silding scale, and a minority of this 
committee recommended its application to the Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Company. The sections of the 
act fixing the standard price, standard dividend and 
the sliding scale ratio are as follows: 

“Section 1—From and after the thirtieth day of 
June in the year nineteen hundred and six, the stand- 
ard price to be charged by the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company for gas supplied to its customers shall 
be 90 cents per thousand cubic fet, which price shall 
not thereafter be increased except as hereinafter pro- 
vided. From and after the said date the standard 
rate of dividends to be paid by said company to its 


stockholders shall be 7 per cent per annum on the 
par value of its capital stock, which rate shall not 
thereafter be increased except as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

“Section 2—If during any year ending on the 
thirtieth day of June the maximum net price per 
thousand feet charged by the company has been less 
than the standard price, the company may, during the 
following year, declare and pay dividends exceeding 
the standard rate in the ratio of one-fifth of 1 per 
cent for every 1 cent of reduction of said maximum 
net price below the standard price.” 

Section 5 of the Boston sliding scale act provides 
that if the profits amount in any year to a sum larger 
than necessary to pay the dividend the excess may, 
to the extent of 1 per cent per annum of the par 
value of the capital stock, be invested to form a re- 
serve fund, which may accumulate until it amounts 
to one-twentieth of the par value of the capital stock. 
The fund may be used from time to time: (1) To 
meet any extraordinary claim, demand or charge 
which may at any time arise against or fall upon the 
company from fire, accident or other circumstances 
which due care and management could not have pre- 
vented ; (2) to enable the company to pay the divi- 
dends authorized under the act whenever in any 
year the clear profits of the business are insufficient 
to pay such dividends. 

Section 9 of the act provides for a revision of the 
standard price at any time after the expiration of ten 
vears from June 30, 1906. 

“The sliding scale system of regulation,” said the 
Massachusetts Board of Gas and Electric Light Com- 
missioners, “makes reductions in price to the con- 
sumers depend solely upon the desire of the stock- 
holders for greater dividends. It rests upon the be- 
lief that their desire will prove an effective stimulus 
to such increased skill and efficiency in management 
as will make lower prices to consumers probable. 
For its proper operation the conditions upon which 
the relation of price to dividend are established 
should be stable and likely to continue for a sufficient 
period to demonstrate the effectiveness of the incen- 
tives to good management. Otherwise the system 
will achieve little by way of actual regulation of 
price.” 

After the adoption of the act the Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company reduced its price of gas on June 
30, 1906, from 90 to 85 cents, and on July 1, 1907, to 
80 cents. The last named price continued to Jan. 1, 
1918, when it was increased to 90 cents. Meantime 
the company paid a dividend of 7 per cent for the 
year which ended June 30, 1907, 8 per cent the fol- 
lowing year, and 9 per cent thereafter until July 1, 
1913. Turing the succeeding years it paid 8 per cent 
in 1914, 8% in 1915 and 1916, and 7 in 1917 and 1918. 

Under the statute providing for this sliding scale 
the company could not increase the rate of return 
beyond this point, without a revision of the standard 
price, although abnormal war-time operating costs 
entitled the company to relief from a standard fixed 
in contemplation of normal business conditions. The 
company, therefore, applied to the Board of Gas and 
Electric Light Commissioners for permission to raise 
the standard price from 90 cents to $1 per thousand 
cubic feet, which was granted for a temporary period. 
The only company subject to the Boston sliding scale 
act is the Boston Consolidated Gas Company. 
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The sliding scale has been applied to an electric 
company by the Indiana commission. In fixing a 
reasonable schedule of rates for such a utility, the 
Indiana commission established a schedule of pri- 
mary “basic service rates” and then, assuming a 
basic return of 61% per cent, on acount of war condi- 
tions, instead of 7 per cent which would be deemed 
reasonable in normal times, established a sliding scale 
of charge as follows: For every 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in rates taken as a whole, an increase in earnings, 
on the ascertained valuation, of one-half of one per 
cent to be allowed; and for each subsequent 10 per 
cent reduction in rates, similarly applied, an increase 
of one-half of one per cent; and for each 10 per cent 
increase in rates a reduction in the rate of return on 
the valuation of one-half of one per cent; 5 per cent 
reductions or increases of rates likewise to be at- 
tended, upon application, by one-fourth of one per 
cent increase or reduction in earning power. 

These rates were put into effect in 1917. The com- 
mission said that the times were not only most oppor- 
tune for, but almost demanded, a far more elastic rate 
structure than it had been the policy of American 
regulatory bodies to construct. The commission de- 
clared the time was right for the adoption of self- 
adjusting devices that automatically would meet 
changing conditions and that, with justice, would 
levy penalties and benefits alike on both the utility 
and the public served. If it were proper to create a 
common interest between the public utility and the 
ccmmunities served on the basis of reducing rates to 
consumers and increasing the rate earning for the 
utility, a far better condition would be created than 
that which existed. Under existing conditions the 
community being served had nothing in common, in 
interest, with the public utilities serving it, and gen- 
erally there was decided hostility between the two, 
which led to radical propaganda both on the part 
of the patrons and public utility companies. Such an 
elastic rate schedule was best suited to the simplest 
utilities such as gas and water companies, but with 
proper supervision and inspection to ascertain that 
the plant was not starved or the standards of service 
lessened in order to reduce rates and thereby increase 
earning power and to insure also that the benefits 
were shared with the public served, it could be safely 
applied to an electric corporation. The practical re- 
sult of the application of the principle, however, 
proved unsatisfactory. The company came before 
the commission for an increase of rates and the ap- 
plication was granted. Due to economic conditions 
and the rapid increase of costs the plan was found to 
be impractical and was abandoned. 


Rate “Schedule Riders” 


Another method adopted for the purpose of secur- 
ing automatic changes in rates without the formality 
of rate hearings sprang up during the war. The rap- 
id and wide fluctuations in certain operating costs led 
to the establishment of “riders” to rate schedules by 
which standard rates were varied upward or down- 
ward according to the increase or decrease in the 
price of coal and oil, and in some instances of changes 
in the cost of labor. These rate riders were quite 
frequently authorized. 

In holding that a procedure whereby changes in 
rates with a change in the price of oil used by a gas 


company might be made without the delay necessari- 
ly incident to hearings was in accordance with the 
California public utilities act, the California commis- 
sion said that the cost of oil was a large part of the 
cost of gas service, representing approximately 40 per 
cent of the total charge. It was practically impos- 
sible to forecast what the price of oil would be. Sud- 
den changes in oil prices might so affect the earnings 
of the utility as to require immediate change in rates, 
or result in serious loss to the company or in unfair 
rates to the consumer. Under the method thereto- 
fore followed, delay resulting from necessary hear- 
ings had caused loss of earnings to the gas companies 
and had in certain instances affected their credit. 

“But these automatic adjustments have been re- 
garded as only a temporary expedient and, with the 
return to more normal conditions, they have been 
rejected by some of the commissions. The Virginia 
commission stated in one case that a coal rider is 
proper and fair, but in another proceeding the com- 
mission, in continuing a coal clause in an electric rate 
schedule in order to save the company from disaster 
in the event of extraordinary increases in coal prices, 
said that it was desirable to minimize the operation 
of the coal rider as much as possible, so that consum- 
ers might more readily apprehend what the cost of 
current would be. 

In a case in which coal clauses in rate schedules 
were declared to be legal, Chairman Ainey of the 
Pennsylvania commission said that they were not un- 
just or unreasonable in the results following their 
application. Coal clauses, he declared, were generally 
adopted by electric and some other utilities to meet 
the unusual conditions which confronted them and 
the country during the unsettled times incident to the 
war, when for a period the prices of coal fluctuated 
rapidly and for a time steadily mounted. These 
changes in coal prices were at times abrupt. No 
utility could bring to bear any business sagacity to 
foretell or estimate for any definite period when these 
changes would occur. Purchases of coal under con- 
tracts running over long periods of time for delivery 
could not usually be made. The coal clause rates 
served during the period a very useful purpose, and 
probably no other method could have been adopted 
more equitably designed for the utility companies 
and the consumers. But it was held that, the emer- 
gency having passed, there was no longer a reason 
for the retention of these clauses and that they 
should, therefore, be superseded by more definite 
rates carried into the tariff schedule and calculated to 
produce the required revenue. 

The Vermont commission has taken the position 
that the rates of a public service corporation in force 
at any particular time ought to be certain. The com- 
mission declared that the schedule on file for public 
information should contain sufficient data to enable 
a customer into whose manufactured goods the com- 
pany’s product enters as an element of cost to com- 
pute with reasonable accuracy the expense of that 
element; that a schedule of rates which left to the 
company power to increase or diminish its charges 
according to some variable circumstances in its dis- 
cretion, did not furnish to the customer that informa- 
tion which, the law contemplates; and that rates 
established by such a method are not fixed by law 
but by the will of the company. 

And in disapproving coal and oil clauses in gas 
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rate schedules providing for automatic increase or 
decrease in rates for gas as the cost of coal and oil 
varied, the former New York commission, second dis- 
trict, through Commissioner Irving said, “Under- 
lying the rate provisions of the public service com- 
mission law is the principle not only that rates shall 
be reasonable but that they shall be published, and 
to such a degree stable, that the consumer may know 
in advance the price to him of the service to be ren- 
dered. This may to some extent be accomplished 
by the variable rate, that is to say, the period of sta- 
bility may be such as to give the consumer the price 
for one, two, and three months in advance by basing, 
for example, the rate for any quarter upon the ex- 
perience of the corporation for the preceding quarter. 
This hardly accomplishes the purpose of accommo- 
dating rates to rapidly fluctuating costs. By the 
method suggested, the rate for a given quarter would 
be based, not on the actual costs for that quarter, 
but on the costs for the preceding quarter. In the 
long run the price paid by the consumer would be 


the average based upon costs in the different periods, 
but to accomplish this result no such device as that 
proposed is necessary. 

In bringing about changes in rates, the companies 
most frequently take the initiative in abnormal times, 
and the rate payers in normal times. The methods of 
filing new schedules to become effective by operation 
of law, unless the commission otherwise orders, is 
usually adopted by the companies where this is per- 
mitted, although many utilities petition for authority 
to raise rates. In many cases the commissions have 
taken the initiative in determining whether existing 
rates are reasonable. The London or Boston sliding 
scale has not made any headway in this country and. 
while the automatic device of attaching fuel and 
labor riders to rate schedules was extensively adop- 
ted as a temporary expedient to save the companies 
from losses due to delays in rate hearings during a 
period of violent price fluctuations, it soon began to 
be abandoned upon a return to normal operating con- 
ditions.—From Public Utilities Report. 


Gas Lighting Required by Law 
Providence, R. I., Procures Legislation Making Gas Installations in Some Cases Compulsory 
By J. E. BULLARD 


For many years we have been repeatedly told that 
gas lighting is doomed; that it will eventually pass 
out of existence, and that gas lighting appliances will 
be found only in the glass cases of museums along- 
side the ancient lighting appliances examined by the 
archeologist. There are intelligent men who would 
have us believe that this is going to take place within 
a generation. Yet from time to time we find cases 
where gas must be used. There is very little choice. 
The user may not want to use it but he is simply 
forced to do so. 

Such a case has happened in the city of Providence, 
R. I. The generation and the distribution of elec- 
tricity has not yet been brought to the state of per- 
fection where it is entirely free from interruption. 
The prospect is that this happy condition will never 
be reached. For one thing, there is no satisfactory 
way of storing electricity. The most recent develop- 
ments, in fact, are away from successful storage 
rather than towards it. Transmission lines are 
steadily growing longer. Generating stations are 
tending to become larger and fewer in number. Re- 
gardless of all the precautions that can be taken this 
leads towards as frequent if not more frequent inter- 
ruptions than have taken place in the past. The in- 
terruptions may be of brief duration, but under cer- 
tain conditions even a brief interruption may result 
in catastrophe. 

Last winter there was an interruption of the elec- 
tric service in the downtown section of Providence. 
This took place at about six o’clock. The lights went 
out in all the stores and in all the theaters. 


Text of the Statute 


As it happened no panics resulted but the officials‘ 
of the city of Providence had a sufficient realization 


of what might have happened to take steps to safe- 
guard the public. The result of these steps was the 
following act passed by the General Assembly of 
the State: 

“Section 1—The last two paragraphs of Section 27 
of Chapter 472 of the public laws passed at the Janu- 
ary session, A. D. 1909, entitled ‘An act in amend- 
ment and revision of Chapter 688 of the public laws, 
entitled “An act in relation to buildings in the city 
of Providence and for other purposes,” passed at the 
January session, A. D. 1878, and the acts in amend- 
ment thereof and in addition thereto,’ are hereby 
amended as to read as follows: 

“In all theaters now or hereafter erected or used 
which are ordinarily lighted by electricity there shall 
be in addition to such ordinary methods of lighting 
an independent means of lighting which shall be gas 
from a commercial gas distributing system, a storage 
battery system controlled either automatically or 
from a central switch located in the lobby or front of 
theater, or such other system or means of lighting as 
shall be approved by the city council. of Providence. 
Any such lighting system shall be adequate and so 
distributed within the theater as to reasonably illumi- 
nate the body of such theater, and all hallways, stair- 
ways, lobbies and exits. Such lights may, however, 
be so arranged as not to interfere with the exhibition 
or performance being given. In case such lighting 
system shall be gas, at least two lights on each side 
of the main body of the theater and one on each side 
of all balconies, as well as a sufficient number of ad- 
ditional lights to illuminate the stairways, hallways 
and lobbies shall be kept burning at all times when 
such theater is open to the public. 

“In all theaters there shall be over every exit on 
the inside and over every opening to a fire escape on 
the inside an illuminated sign bearing the words 
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‘Exit’ or ‘Fire escape,’ respectively, in letters not 
less than three inches high, which must be controlled 
only from the lobby or other convenient place in front 
of the house.” 

The act went into effect on Sept. 1 last. 


Three Things Called for 


It will be seen that this act calls for gas lighting, a 
storage battery system of emergency lighting or an 
isolated electric light plant. There was one theater 
in Providence that was already getting its current 
from an isolated plant. However, the central station 
naturally did not want to encourage the installation 
of any more isolated plants. In addition the install- 
ing of such plants is expensive and the smaller the- 
aters especially had no desire to go to such an ex- 
pense. In the case of those having only short leases 
on the buildings they occupied the expense would 
have been prohibitory. 

The storage battery system did not seem entirely 
practical and in addition its installation would prove 
expensive. This left only gas lighting as the only 
solution for conforming to the requirements of the 
act and there was practically unanimous agreement 
that gas lighting should be used. 

The enforcing of the act is in the hands of the 
Police Department and the installing of the emer- 
gency system had to meet with the approval of the 
city engineer. It is worthy of note to state that the 
city engineer of Providence is a competent electrical 
engineer and that he heartily approved of the use of 
gas lighting as the most satisfactory emergency 
lighting, all points of the case being considered. 


Complex Lighting Problem 


Now some of the theaters of Providence are of 
modern concrete fireproof construction and previous 
to the passage of this act had no gas piping in them. 
This meant a piping problem of no small proportions, 
for it was necessary to get that piping in in such a 
manner as to mar the decorations as little as possible. 

Joseph A. Langelier, manager of the Welsbach 
Company in Providence, and men from the gas com- 
pany co-operated in solving all these problems. The 
first one of all to be solved was deciding upon the 
right kind of fixtures to use and the location of the 
lights. After a good deal of discussion it was found 
that the only way that this problem could be solved 
was by making demonstrations. Accordingly Walter 
Smith, of the gas company, made up a demonstrat- 
ing device. 

This consisted of a piece of board about four inches 
wide, eight inches long and an inch thick. Upon this 
was mounted the bracket, burner and shade it was 
decided would serve the purpose of lighting to the 
best advantage. A short piece of pipe ran from the 
fixture to a tee to which a hose cock was attached. 
In the bottom of the tee was screwed a plugged pipe 
to serve as a handle in holding the fixture in the de- 
sired location on the theater wall. The gas supply 
was provided by means of a long hose connected to 
the hose cock. 


Demonstrating to Customer 


With this equipment it was easy to place the fix- 


ture with the burner lighted on any part of the wall 
and demonstrate to the theater manager exactly what 
results would be obtained. The fixture that proved 
the most popular was a bracket with a candle burner 
fitted with a C E-Z light and an angle shade. The 
angle shade throws the light up against the wall in 
such a manner as to give enough indirect lighting to 
the theater to make it sufficiently well lighted so that 
the people in it could find their way out in case of 
failure of the electric current and at the same time 
does not give sufficiently brilliant general ilumina- 
tion to interfere with the showing of picture or with 
lighting effects used during a performance. 

Portico lights are used in some of the lobbies, and 
reflex burners in places where the lights are protected 
from the elements but there is a good light needed. 
The lighting system in most cases has been so in- 
stalled that the average person finds it hard to dis- 
tinguish between the emergency lights and the regu- 
lar lighting. All the lights are equipped with pilots 
and by-passes and the law requires that all those ex- 
cept those located in the outer lobby, where no light 
is needed in the daytime, be burned all the time a 
performance is going on. The pilots make it easy 
to light these lobby lights quickly as darkness ap- 
proaches. 

In some of the smaller, cheaper theaters reflex 
burners have been used in the lobbies and junior 
lights in opalescent globes in the body of the theater. 
The number of gas lights to a theater runs from 
seven in the small motion picture houses to twenty- 
five or more in the larger theaters and the smallest 
number of lights burned continously in the theater 
proper is five. 

The theater managers are much pleased with the 
results that they are getting and with the low cost 
of the installation. When it looked as though an 
isolated plant or a storage battery system would 
have to be installed, it also looked as though the in- 
terest and depreciation on the installation added to 
the cost of operation and upkeep would prove a se- 
rious drain on the revenues of the theaters. Gas has 
solved the problem in the most satisfactory way from 
all points of view. 


Practical and Valuable 


It is reliable, the cost of installing is not great com- 
pared with other emergency systems suggested in 
the act, and the lighting effect is all that can be de- 
sired. It would seem that this is just a step towards 
the installation of emergency gas lighting in all the 
public and business buildings in the city. The the- 
ater lighting has demonstrated the value and the 
practicability of this form of lighting. 

This form of emergency lighting also will prove an 
aid to the central staion in selling current as well as 
increasing the revenue of the gas company from gas 
lighting. The installing of isolated electric plants 
these days is usually the result of a desire to insure 
the continuity of service. It is customary for these 
plants to have an emergency connection with the cen- 
tral station service. In nearly every case it can be 
shown that the generation of current on the premises 
with the added expenses of central station connection 
is more expensive than purchasing all the current. 
However, because of the two sources of supply con- 
tinuity of service is assured. 
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With the use of emergency gas lighting the need 
of this expensive form of current supply insurance is 
in most case eliminated. The central station gains 
by getting rid of the isolated plants and in that way 
selling more current and the gas company gains by 
selling more gas. In addition it tends to give every- 
one a little more respect for gas lighting. 

Over and above the extra profits that will result 
for both gas and electric companies, the universal use 
of gas for emergency lighting is also going to save a 
great many lives and prevent a great many injuries 
over a course of years. This in turn will make more 
friends for the public utilites. 


Finding the Range 
By Frank Harazim 
A large gas heating appliance company of New York 
has in its store window an attractive display of an 
American soldier standing behind a machine-gun look- 








ing through his field glasses for the range. On the 
right of the photograph is seen a gas range, and on the 
bags which form a parapet for the soldier is a sign which 
reads, “Finding the Range.” That tells the story. 


Utilities Claim Small Part of Average Budget 

A striking statement of the low proportionate cost of 
public utility service in the household budget of the 
average family was recently made by Albert Stump, an 
Indianapolis lawyer. 

The average family’s income, as shown by data col- 
lected in the home economics department of a large 
university, is spent in the following proportions: 





Per Cent 

PE eee. le, Cie tors cee 26.8 
Nn i  aciee 22.9 
ET ts. ot i ee thle oat e b ae wericd 15.3 
I so) wu tik «ot od awn sea we 4.4 
Miscellaneous (vacations, entertainment, 

ih SE . ct ct hevacssnsvewes 24.1 
i Cre ol Paredes co 4a)s bate 2.9 
ne ns aad 1.2 
COTE. cos ck 63-0 cceueb acaba 0.9 
EEE 2. 6s wi com S Se nehh xoucas mee 0.8 
REET oa. ¥ wtsaas wae eek s ices sa) bene 0.7 


The cost of all the utility service together amounts to 
only 6.5 per cent of the income. The rates for utility 
service have increased about 25 per cent on the average 
during the six years, while the increase for every other 
commodity has averaged from 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent. 





Porosity of Blast Furnace Coke 


In connection with the estimation of porosity of 
blast furnace coke, methods for determining true and 
apparent specific gravity of coke are being investi- 
gated at the Pittsburgh, Pa., experiment station of 
the Bureau of Mines. This work is being carried on 
in co-operation with committee D-6, American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials. 


Explosibility of Powdered Coal 


The causes and effects of fires or explosions, due 
to the ignition of coal dust from the use of pulverized 
coal as a fuel, at a number of industrial plants have 
been investigated by L. D. Tracy, coal mining engi- 
neer, of the Bureau of Mines. A bulletin on the gen- 
eral subject of coal dust explosion hazards in indus- 
trial plants will be issued by the bureau at a later 
date. 


Manufacturers’ Exhibit to Be Doubled This 
Year 


The Manufacturers’ Exhibit to be held on the Steel 
Pier in Atlantic City during the period of the American 
Gas Association convention will mark a great advance 
upon the exhibit of last year at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. In 1921 there were 112 exhibitors, occupying 
9,500 sq. ft. of floor space. This year in Atlantic City 
there will be 130 exhibitors, occupying 19,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. 


Vertical Chamber Oven with Recuperators 


The recuperators, which are used to reheat the hot 
gases, are located at one end of the vertical furnace, 
while those that are used to preheat the air are located 
at the other end. The separating walls between the in- 
dividual gas and air recuperators are not made any 
thicker than the separating walls between the different 
sections of the furnace itself. (German Patent No. 
836,635, assigned to the Adolfshuette Kaolin und 
Chamottewerke A. G.) 


Transformer Oil from Tar Oils 


Norwegian Patent No. 33,046 is concerned with a 
process of making transformer oils from tar oils. The 
tar oil in its original condition or with the addition of 
solvents which are resistant to oxidation are treated 
with oxidizing agent at the room temperature. 


Gas and Coke Production 


In German Patent No. 334,002 there is described a 
process of making gas and coke with the recovery of 
by-products. The coal is first heated only to that point, 
by means of hot gases, until low temperature tar oils 
are obtained. Then the gasification of the coal is fin- 
ished by external heating until a solid coke is produced 
After the low temperature oils have been recovered, the 
coal still contains enough tar for the formation of coke. 


Automatic Gas Main Closing Device 


This device is for attachment to gas burners which 
are used on supply lines controlled by prepayment me- 
ters. The gas pressure works to close the valve; that is, 
when the gas pressure is reduced the valve operates to 
shut off the supply of gas altogether. (British Patent 
No. 181,438.) 
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Application of Appraisal Methods 


How to Use Them for Rate Making, Federal Taxation and Commercial 


A paper and discusssion before a meeting of the 
Engineers Society of Western Pennsylvania by Paul 
Ruedemann, geologist and appraiser,, Johnson, Hunt- 
ley & Somers, Pittsburgh, Pa., has brought many 
valuable points to the utility valuation and rate en- 
gineer. 


For Rate Making 


Purpose of Appraisals—An enterprise seeks an in- 
crease in rates when the earnings resulting from ex- 
isting rates are inadequate and do not permit a rea- 
sonable return on the investment. A natural gas 
utility, because its business is to sell a commodity 
which cannot be reproduced, must explore and ex- 
pose sufficient quantities of the product to maintain 
its corporate existence. Increasing labor costs, cost 
of operation, and investment requirements force the 
company to guard the safety of the investments by a 
greater return. 

Natural gas companies are public utilities and as 
such are required to request changes in rates through 
a State commission known as a public utilities com- 
mission, or public service commission. This body is 
made up of engineers chosen to examine valuations 
and pass upon the justness of the claim for rate in- 
crease. 

Every rate adjustment must comprehend other 
considerations aside from a return investment. The 
components of a rate are many but can be broadly 
divided into four groups: 

1. A reasonable interest on the investment. . 

2. Covering of current operating expenses, includ- 
ing repairs and replacements not in the nature of 

capital expenditures. 

* 3. An annuity or amount toward redemption of 
capital which will eventually return the investment. 

4. A return for the intangible values involved in 
the business such as going concern, going value, etc. 

Why Methods Applicable Elsewhere Have Not 
Been Adopted—In general, the methods used for val- 
uation in other fields are adaptable to rate making. 
This is primarily true in the case of physical property. 
However, the gas reserves are not valued on the basis 
of probable earnings to be derived therefrom but on 
an arbitrary acreage basis. 

As with the legal profession, precedent establishes 
the course of procedure in settling rate claims. The 
annual analytical method of appraisal as applying to 
gas reserves, has been developed only in the last four 
or five years. To the writer’s knowledge no attempt 
has been made to gain recognition of these principles 
before a public service commission. 

A handicap to be expected in attempting to intro- 
duce refined appraisal in rate making is the accep- 
tance of a price scale. Future earnings depend upon 
future prices, and such prices can be obtained onlv 
through the approval of the commission. However, 
the gradual change of supply to demand, along with 
other economic conditions, has in the past necessi- 
tated price changes which when arranged in graphi- 


cal form show a tendency to increase at a nearly ex- 
ponential rate—exponential rate being a uniform per- 
centage of the preceding year, much on the order of 
compounding interest. A price change can continue 
to be anticipated until a certain limit is reached. 
This limit is not likely to come within the period 
covered by the life of any wells operated at present. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Present Method. 
—lUntil such a time as the analytical appraisal meth- 
ods are applied for rate making in connection with 
natural gas properties, the gas reserve value will be 
an arbitrary amount not related to the resources 
available or the income to be derived therefrom. 

If a standardization of appraisal methods could be 
effected, the gas company would have data useful for 
more than one purpose.. The present method of arbi- 
trarily fixing acreage values is rapid, and consequent- 
ly saves expense in the compilation of the report. 

Probable Future Recognition of More Refined 
Principles.—As soon as the engineer for the natural 
gas company fully grasps the significance of analyti- 
cal appraisal it will no doubt be more generally used. 
It will require manipulation differing slightly from 
that of oil companies. This is true only for compa- 
nies acting as producers and marketers. The differ- 
ence arises due to a wasting asset and a semi-perma- 
nent asset. The gas reserves in sight at any one 
time are limited to the time necessary for recovery. 
It is not so with transportation and distribution 
equipment. Much of this equipment is in the nature 
of permanent investments, complete deterioration be- 
ing forestalled by repairs and replacements; thus this 
equipment is in a general uniform condition of useful- 
ness much on the order of a well maintained 
railroad. In consequence, of the two classes of com- 
pany assets, a separation becomes essential when 
applying analytical methods of appraisal. The pro- 
ducing system has a value of gas reserves dependent 
upon future returns therefrom. The equipment nec- 
essary to the operation thereof is a part of this value, 
and not in addition thereto as it ceases to be of ser- 
vice after the gas is recovered. On the other hand, 
the value of the equipment of the transportation and 
distribution system is a part of the valuation fixed on 
future earnings derived from these systems only to 
the extent of maintenance costs and depreciation. 
The value of the equipment is in excess of the value 
mentioned above. This comes about through its 
semi-permanent nature. 

Application of more scientific methods of appraisal 
for rate making depends entirely upon the energy 
and force with which engineers demand recognition 
thereof 


. 
od cai - « 
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For Federal Taxation 


Difference from Other Appraisals—-A_ valuation 
of a company’s holdings for Federal taxation differs 
from one made for either commercial or rate making 
purposes. The differences should be theoretically 
non-existent, for a property should have but one 
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fixed value. The examining bodies, however, be- 
cause of precedent or desire to avoid complications, 
limit the freedom essential to a correct valuation. 
or rate making the limitations have been men- 
tioned. In the case of Federal taxation valuations the 
primary difference from all others is the price in- 
crease and the discount factor. 

In natural gas, for the present, an increase in price 
can be taken only if it is a uniform percentage over a 
given year. On a graph this would be a straight line. 
For commercial appraisal the increase might be ex- 
ponential or on some other type of curve. Thus gas 
holdings generally get less value for Federal taxation 
than for the purpose of purchase or sale. 

For oil holdings a difference also arises in price 
predictions. Where appraisal by analytical method 
is permissible the price used must be without in- 
crease. Here again the value becomes generally less 
than where predictions are made. There are in- 
stances, however, where the value becomes much 
greater, as for example the use of a price of $6.10 
without change in 1921 when a drop was foreseen. 
This results in a large difference on new wells where 
most of the production is recovered before the price 
goes up. 

Commercially, there would be more refinement in- 
troduced, at least to the extent of justifying the fac- 
tor by the conditions requiring its use. The differ- 
ences in discount factors to use are not so great and 
do not affect.the final results so decidedly. 

Purpose of Appraisals—There are numerous rea- 
sons why valuations are required. Of these reasons, 
the following might be mentioned : 

1. To establish valuations as of March 1, 1913, for 
depletion deductions. 

2. To establish valuations within thirty days of 
discovery, for depletion deductions. 

3. In some cases to set up equipment valuation for 
the purpose of depreciation. 

4. To ascertain whether the cash value of prop- 
erty on Jan. 1, 1914, or the par value of the stock of 
shares issued therefor, is the lower. (This is seldom 
necessary.) 

5. To determine invested capital for assets paid in 
in for stock or shares, where a property has been re- 
ceived as a gift or paid into a corporation for clearly 
and substantially less than its value. 

6. To fix the value of intangible assets for invested 
capital, if permissible. 

?. To find the profit and loss from the sale of cap- 
ital assets. 

8. To establish the value of assets acquired in re- 
organization, merger, consolidation or other change 
of ownership, subject to valuation as provided for in 
the act. 

The last is the least considered, but is one of the 
most important. Many large corporations have been 
built up by a process of absorption, through merger 
or otherwise, of smaller companies. Through failure 
to recognize this fact the companies not only present 
their case incorrectly but sacrifice considerable in 
depletion deductions, etc. The benefit arises mostly 
through the purpose and application of the valua- 
tions. Those made for the discovery date of March 
1, 1913, are for the calculation of depletion deductions 
only. The valuation cannot be taken as invested 
capital. On the other hand, a valuation made for the 
purpose of finding the value of assets involved in 





change of ownership is for invested capital, and con- 
sequently, under the law, gets the benefits which 
accrue to invested capital. These differ from the 
March 1, 1913, discovery values in that, being in- 
vested capital, they can be used in fixing the credits 
allowable for excess profits; also, depletion and de- 
preciation are permissible as a deduction in 1916 and 
1917 on these values. There are several other minor 
benefits which develop in the tax accounting. Since 
the transfer comes after March 1, 1913, there are 
more wells to be valued than at the former date. It 
therefore devolves upon the company to present full 
details of the various mergers, etc., to the commis- 
sion in order to get its case correctly settled. 

To offset the benefits derived, there is a tax to be 
paid on the profit from the sale of capital assets. lf 
the transfer occurred between 1913 and 1917 it is 
almost negligible, as the tax is less than 2 per cent, 
while the excess profits credits are 8 per cent per 
annum. Furthermore, the profit is determined as the 
difference between the value on March 1, 1913, and 
the value on the date of transfer. Another loss is 
that the date of acquisition for determining discov- 
ery rights is changed from the date of original acqui- 
sition to the date of transfer. This handicap is not 
as costly as one would suspect when the development 
of new sands and pools is taken into account. It can 
safely be stated that a valuation for invested capital 
is far superior to one for March 1, 1913. 

Valuation Methods for March 1, 1913.—In locali- 
tres where many sales have been consummated, the 
barrel day method of valuation is preferable for oil 
properties. Under some circumstances the analytical 
appraisal may be used. 


For gas properties the analytical methods are ac- 
ceptable at any time, due to the fact that few sales 
meet the condition of willing seller and willing buyer. 

Valuation Methods for Discovery We!ls—For oil 
properties, the barrel day method is advisable under 
certain conditions ; especially those found in the Ran- 
ger field, where transfer prices far exceed the value 
determinable by application of analytical principles. 
From these valuations all element of speculation 
must be removed. As a rule it is impossible to apply 
any except the analytical methods because few sales 
of flush production occur. 

For gas wells the analytical method is most com- 
monly used. There are few sales, and these seldom 
at a value commensurate with probable returns. Val- 
uations made by acre yield or other methods must 
be substantiated and this is possible only by the 
analytical method. ; 

Unsound Valuations Often Accepted—The fact 
that the Government accepts a valuation is not al- 
ways a criterion that other valuations can be based on 
the same principles. Frequently a taxpayer claims 
much less than his competitors in the same field and 
the report goes through because of the reasonable- 
ness of the claims. At other times a valuation is very 
poorly made but the results agree with those consid- 
ered reasonable by the engineers in Washington. 
This action is necessitated by the desire to achieve 
standardization in values and unit costs. 

An engineer who introduces short cuts which are 
contrary to the principles of sound analytical ap- 
praisal jeopardizes the possibility of acceptance. 
report may once pass with the short cuts, not because 
they are recognized but because the claim is reason- 
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able. However, should the claim be larger than is 
customary the engineers have an immediate basis 
for rejection in the unsound short cuts. It is there- 
fore advisable to carry out all the steps carefully and 
conscientiously, and thus eliminate any possible 
grounds for rejection should the results be higher 
than usual. 


For Commercial Appraisals 


Method.—Only one method of appraisal is recog- 
nized as sufficiently accurate to use for commercial 
purposes and this is the annual analytical method. 

Practical Uses.—Since Federal taxation  valua- 
tions became a necessity, the way has been paved 
for the use of greater refinement in commercial ap- 
praisals. 

The need for valuations occurs many times but is 
not recognized frequently enough. There are sev- 
eral uses: 

1. To determine the value of a property under dis- 
posal or purchase. 

2. To find out if, under prevailing market condi- 
tions, it would be more profitable to operate or to 
sell. 

8. To check the value of assets against the market 
value of the stock. 

In the first case, before closing the deal, the vendor 
or vendee, or both, should find out the probable net 
return from the sale of the oil and gas. Many of the 
Osage, Okla., holdings purchased at high bonuses 
before our entrance into the war never would have 
paid out had there not been an unprecedented in- 
crease in prices. Numerous transfers made at the 
time of the recent peak of prices resulted in profit to 
the vendor far above that possible operation of the 
holdings. Owners who had been making a close 
study of economic conditions realized this and has- 
tened to dispose of some holdings. 

Company efficials have failed to appreciate the 
possibilities of barter as a source of increased re- 
turns. An appraisal department should be main- 
tained and operated either as a separate unit or in 
connection with the geological department. By 
proper organization it ought to be possible for the 
engineer in charge to tell on a few hours’ notice what 
the future net return on any property or group of 
properties is likely to be. This can be done by a 
comprehensive file of decline curves, price predic- 
tions, operating costs, risk factors, etc. With such 
a file it is also possible to determine quickly the value 
of surrounding holdings when the amount of produc- 
tion is known. A qualified appraisal engineer should 
be in charge, for there is too much responsibility in- 
volved to leave the ask to anyone without the neces- 
sary training. Such a department could also handle 
the sale of leases now being commonly surrendered. 
There is no reason why a market could not be found 
and at least the cost recovered on these leases, rather 
‘than charge them off at a loss. One large company 
operating in the mid-continent field is handling such 
sales with success. 


Degree of Refinement in Appraisals —Appraisal 


for commercial purposes offers the highest degree of 
refinement possible. This is because there is no ex- 
amining board, such as a public utilities commission 
or internal revenue bureau, which seeks simplifica- 
tion and standardization. 


There is no reason why 











appraisals could not be made so accurately that the 
results could be tabulated in the books, and annual 
charges made against the estimates. 

Greater refinement is possible in nearly every step 
of the appraisal but mainly in the price predictions, 


production estimates, and risk 
factors. 

Future of the Petroleum Geologisis and Engineers 
in This Field—Although methods of appraisal have 
reached a high degree of accuracy, their use has not 
been fully recognized. The next few years will find 
rapid progress in the use of appraisals. It is safe to 
state that many engineers now making appraisals are 
not qualified to do the work they are attempting. 
The company officials and technical staff being un- 
aware of the principles of sound appraisal fail to 
realize the poor grade of work they are accepting. 
The fault here lies with those in charge as much as 
with the appraiser, for they should analyze thorough- 
ly the qualifications of the individual as well as the 
work. 

secause of the geological training essential to 
appraisal engineering, this class of work comes with- 
in the scope of the geologist ; consequently, the title 
of “geologist and appraiser” will soon replace that 
of geologist. 

A general discussion followed the reading of the 


paper. 


operating costs, 


Discussion 


Maurice R. Scharff, valuation engineer, Philadel- 
phia Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—I want toask whether 
my understanding is correct that in the analytical 
method an estimate is made of the present worth of 
the differences, in each year, between the value of 
the product, measured by the price at which it is sold, 
on the one hand, and its cost, on the other hand, in- 
cluding in cost the operating expenses and the neces- 
sary allowances for interest and depreciation on 
equipment. Is that a correct statement? 

Paul Ruedeman—We do not consider depletion or 
depreciation. We take merely the full price to be 
realized each year and the cost of lifting plus a cer- 
tain share of overhead. Depreciation is not consid- 
ered, for this reason. The equipment becomes part 
of the valuation ; it is incidental to the getting of the 
oil from the reservoir, and so it is not considered. 
Depletion, of course, cannot be considered because 
it is dependent upon the valuation. You get net 
profit each year by finding the price and taking from 
it operating cost and a certain share of overhead, and 
therefrom the present net worth of the property. 

Maurice R. Scharff—May I put my previous ques- 
tion in a slightly different form? As I understand it 
now, in computing the cost of production for the 
purpose of determining the present worth of the net 
earnings, depreciation in the equipment is considered 
as included in the value of the reserve. The infer- 
ence is that, if it were desired to separate the value 
so resulting into the value of equipment and the 
value of the reserve independent of equipment, and 
if the value of the equipment could be considered as 
measured by its cost of reproduction or by some 
similar method, the value of the reserve would be the 
difference between the total value found by the ana- 
lytical method and the value of the equipment; and 
if the total value found by the analytical method did 
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not equal the value of the equipment, as measured by 
its reproduction cost or otherwise, the conclusion 
would be that the reserve had no value as such. 

Roswell Johnson, Johnson, Huntley & Somers, oil 
and gas geologists and appraisers, Pittsburgh, Pa— 
That is the present inference, yes. You get the valu- 
ation and then subtract the physical property. It is 
difficult to determine what is the value of the reserve 
and what is the value of the equipment. By taking 
the present worth without depreciation it is possible 
to separate equipment value from reserve value after 
the valuation has been placed. 

There has been nothing done with the analytical 
method with small wells. Frequently the value of 
the equipment is greater than the present worth of 
the property, consequently present reserve has no 
value whatever. 

Maurice R. Scharff—What I have in mind in ask- 
ing these questions is that in studies that I have 
made for certain gas companies I have found in sev- 
eral instances that the “analytical method” showed 
practically no value for gas reserves after making al- 
lowance for the value of equipment as measured by 
its cost of reproduction, less accrued depreciation. 

As stated by Mr. Ruedemann, the analytical meth- 
od has not been presented in detail and with full 
explanation in any of the gas rate cases that have 
come before commissions in our section of the coun- 
try. Moreover, in Pennsylvania, no rate case of im- 
portance has yet been decided in which the valuation 
of gas leases was ruled upon by the Public Service 
Commission. In the one important gas rate case 
which has been passed upon by the commission— 
that of the Pennsylvania Natural Gas Company—the 
only values claimed by the company, and the only 
value for reserves allowed by the commission, were 
on acreage on which the gas rights were owned in 
fee. The company excluded from its claim, and the 
commission excluded from its valuation, all gas 
under land held by virtue of leases. Other cases 
that have been ruled upon by the commission either 
have not involved the problem of valuation or else 
the facts have been such that the commission has 
been able to dismiss complaints because it was shown 
that the rates in effect would not yield an excessive 
return upon any valuation of the property whatever, 
however low, so that it was not necessary for the 
commission to rule upon the value of gas in the 
ground. 

Paul Ruedemann—I might add that I know of one 
case where they used the analytical method in getting 
valuation for gas reserves, and that was the Greens- 
boro Gas Company. I believe that because of the 
fact there was so little contest on the rate case, the 
commission overlooked the fact that they used the 
analytical method. At any rate, the case continued 
without objection. But one could not call that a fair 
case since in a more closely contested case there 
would have been objection before the commission. 

F. A. Simmons, assistant professor of civil engi- 
neering, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa—I would like to ask Mr. Ruedemann if 
the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania ac- 
cepted the valuation of the gas holdings of the 
Greensboro Gas Company, which Mr. Ruedemann 
made? The newspapers stated that “the valtiation 
was held open by the commission in order to provide 
a later unprejudiced investigation.” 


Maurice R. Scharff—I think I can explain regarding 
that. The commission dismissed the complaint in 
that case, stating that the evidence showed that the 
rates in effect would not earn an excessive return 
even upon the lowest possible physical valuation, 
without any allowance for value of gas reserves. 
There was, therefore, no necessity for ruling on the 
question of valuation at all—From March, 1922, Pro- 
ceedings of Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, pages 46-57. 





Determination of Heating Value of Coal 


The most accurate method of determining the total 
value of a coal sample is by combustion in a bomb 
calorimeter, states the Bureau of Mines in Bulletin 
193, just issued. The instrument should be carefully 
standardized by burning substances of known calo- 
rific value, such as the standard samples ofcanesugar, 
naphthalene, and benzoic acid, that are now being 
furnished by the Bureau of Standards. The stand- 
ardization should be conducted under exactly the 
same conditions and with the same thermometer that 
is used in the tests. The use of calibrated thermom- 
eters is essential. In carefully conducted calorimetric 
work the probable error should not exceed 0.2 per 
cent, which corresponds to about 30 B.t.u. in a high- 
grade coal. This degree of accuracy is higher than 
can be obtained in the usual methods of sampling, the 
error introduced by which oftentimes increases the 
total error to 100 B.t.u. 





Origin of Natural Fuels 


In the course of the study of the origin and com- 
position of coals, being made by Dr. Reinhardt Thies- 
sen, associate chemist, at the Pittsburgh, Pa., experi- 
ment station of the Bureau of Mines, results have 
shown that the group of natural fuels that includes 
cannel coals, torbanite, certain kerosene shales, oil 
shales, and boghead coals, can be divided into four 
classes according to origin. The origin of torbanite, 
coorongite, certain kerosene shales of Australia, the 
bogheads of Bath Gate, Scotland, and other boghead 
coals has been established. The report of the investi- 
gation is being prepared. 





To Combat Oil Shale Frauds 


Victor C. Alderson, president of the Colorado 
School of Mines, in his official capacity as chairman 
of the oil shale division of the American Mining Con- 
gress recently called a meeting of the members of 
the Colorado chapter and explained to them the ur- 
gent need of steps being taken to combat the fraudu- 
ient claims of unscrupulous people exploiting the sale 
of oil shale land and oil shale stock. 


Addresses were made by Congressman Vaile, Geo- 


gg Dean Winchester and Attorney George L. 
Nye. 

Resolutions were passed asserting that the mem- 
bers of the Colorado chapter of the American Mining 
Congress will lend their every assistance to prosecute 
all frauds, and that the main body of the American 


Mining Congress will be asked to take hold of the 
matter. 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Report 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


Oct. 13, 1922 


Company Maturity Bid Asked 

American Lt. & Trac. Co.......cc0- Five Year 6s........May 1, 1925 109% 110% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s.....May 1, 1945 98 9814 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co........... oe er ae ie 94144 951% 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. of 

SSRIS ID ASI Sp First Ref. 7i4s...... Dec. 1, 1945 110 111 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co..... General 4%4s........ Feb. 14, 1935 92% 92% 
New Amsterdam Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s..... jan. 1, 1948 88 894 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co............. Gen. (now Ist) 5s...May 1, 1949 95% 97 
Detnest Cas Gas Ce..6. iis hood ck ccs Gee Saic.cw sce.) Tan. 1, 1923 100 _— 
Equitable Illum, Gas Lt. Co. of 

PND Bi 5. Ch Aexcked Suede ean oe eee Jan. 1, 1928 99% 102 
Hudson County Gas Co............. Pee Seth i sesci es. Nov. 1, 1949 92% 93% 
Laclede Gas Light Co.............. pat. & Tat S......d Apr. 1, 1934 93 94 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co........... First & Ref. 7s...... June 1, 1923 100 100% 
pe  ”*E ss er eerer ey First & Ref. 5s......Mar. 1, 1946 91 93 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... . £ Seen aeae May 1, 1927 92% 933% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............. Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1, 1942 9334 94% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co............. First & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 1074 — 
ee Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937 97% 98 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co........ Refunding 5s........ Sept. 1, 1947 93%4 95% 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co......... . See. walek bbe July 1, 1937 97 99 
Portland Gas & Coke Co........... First & Ref. 5s......Jan. 1, 1940 90 93 
Sombie Eastitime Co. ovine icc icc Refunding 5s........ Oct. 1, 1949 85 87 
Southern California Gas Co........ = aa Nov, 1, 1950 101 102 
Utica Gas & Electric Co............ Ref. & Ext. 5s....... July 1,1957 913% — 
Washington Gas Light Co.......... General 5s.......... Nov. 1, 1960 95%, 96 


Western States Gas & Elec. Co. of 
California 


1, 1941 9 93 





Ironwood Ready for Winter 

The City of Ironwood, Mich., 
through their consulting engineer, 
Fred W. Freese, Chicago, IIl., has 
placed a new five foot double su- 
perheated carbureted water gas set 
in commission, and the plant has 
all been rebuilt in accordance with 
the plans of Mr. Freese and is now 
in good shape to take care of the 
winter’s load. 

The water gas apparatus was in- 
stalled by the Gas Machinery Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, and in- 
cluded steam and air meters, gauge 
board and piping, turbo blower, oil 
feed system, pyrometer, steam 
hoist, and fuel hopper with buggy 
for charging the generator, also the 
necessary charging floor. 

Mr. Freese also included a new 
100,000 cu. ft., two lift gas holder 


and steel tank, gas exhauster, yard 
piping, oil storage tank, and auxil- 
lary equipment, and this with the 
Gas Machinery Company water 
gas set that was already on hand 
provides duplicate equipment for 
continuous operation to insure the 
best of service. 





Savannah Gas Bonds 


Springfield, Ill.—The Peoples 
Gas & Electric Company, of Sa- 
vannah, has requested the Com- 
merce Commission for permission 
to issue $250,000 worth of first 
mortgage bonds and to deliver a 
first mortgage or deed of trust to 
secure such bonds. 


Values Citizens Gas Property 
At Twenty-five Millions 


Indianapolis, Ind. — Replacement 
cost for the combined properties of 
the Citizens Gas Company was set 
at $24,996,436 by August C. Klein, 
engineer in charge of the appraisal, 
at a hearing before William P. 
Kappes, master in chancery. Klein 
testified as a witness for the com- 
pany. 

These figures included property of 
the Citizens Gas Company, Indian- 
apolis Gas Company, Pintsch Gas 
Company and Milburn Bi-Products 
Company. 

He said it would require $724,175 
to restore the plants to first calss con- 
dition. 

A. B. Cronk, representing the 
Public Service Commission of In- 
diana, said he would recall Klein for 
cross examination later. 

The hearing was held on the peti- 
tion of the Citizens Gas Company for 
an injunction to restrain the commis- 
sion from interfering with an in- 
crease in gas rates from 90 cents to 
$1.25. Pending final disposition of 
the case the company is receiving 
$1.20 under a temporary injunction 
granted in Federal court. 


Tax Valuation Is Protested by 
Denver Gas Company 


The Denver Gas & Electric 
Company through its attorney, 
Rodney J. Bardwell, has served 
notice that it protests the valua- 
tion as placed on its property by 
the valuation engineers of the 
State taxing board and that he will 
appear before the State Board of 
Equalization. 


Erect Holder at Ironwood 


The Stacy Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, has just 
completed the erection of a two lift 
holder having a capacity of 100,000 
cu. ft. for the gas plant at Iron- 
wood, Mich. F. W. Freese, Chica- 
go, Ill., was consulting engineer 
for the work. 
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Wyo., 
Use of Natural Gas 


Thermopolis, Begin 

Thermopolis, Wyo.—The Ther- 
mopolis Gas Company turned gas 
into its mains here on Oct. 1, supply- 
ing consumers of this and neighbor- 
ing towns for the first time. 

For a number of months work of 
laying the pipes in the alleys and 
back streets has been going on, and 
many homes and manufacturing in- 
dustries of the city are ready for its 
use. 

The gas to supply the city of Ther- 
mopolis comes from Golden Eagle 
Dome, twenty miles from here. Two 
wells have been completed and the 
third is now drilling. The first com- 
mercial gas sand is reached at a 
depth of 2,265 ft., and there are 
fourteen gas sands at a distance of 
3,000 ft. 

The well from which Thermopolis 
is to get its supply is one of the 
greatest gushers in Wyoming. It 
comes to the surface with 1,175 lb. 
rock pressure and it is estimated that 
there is enough gas in sight to sup- 
ply the entire State. of Wyoming. 

The rates established by the Ther- 
mopolis Gas Company are the most 
reasonable in the State. For domes- 
tic use the rate is 40 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. For industrial use 
the rate runs from 15 cents to 35 
cents per thousand cubic feet, de- 
pending upon the amount of monthly 
consumption. 

Many residents of Thermopolis 
have changed their furnaces and 
heating and cooking apparatus to gas 
burners and are ready as soon as 
gas is turned into the lines. 


Reduce Gas Rates 

Auburn, Ind.—The Indiana Fuel 
& Light Company has been grant- 
ed permission and authority by the 
Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion to reduce the minimum rate 
on monthly gas bills from $1.25 to 
75 cents, effective Oct. 1. The In- 
diana Fuel & Gas Company peti- 
tioned the Public Service Commis- 
sion some time ago for the reduc- 
tion. The new rate will effect con- 
sumers in Garrett. Kendallville. 





Auburn and Auburn Junction and 
other places in DeKalb County 
where service lines run. 





Clark Joins Pennsylvania 


Crusher Company 

J. B. Clark, Jr., has recently be- 
come associated with the Pennsyl- 
vania Crusher Company as sales 
engineer, and will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s New 
York Office, Hudson Terminal, 50 
Church Street. 

For a number of years Mr. Clark 
has been associated with the Kop- 
pers Company, of Pittsburgh, in 
the erection afd operation of by- 
product coke plants, including the 
seaboard plant at Jersey City. Mr. 
Clark will give particular attention 
to engineering co-operation in con- 
nection with the installation of the 
company’s coal preparation ma- 
chinery which has long been spe- 
cialized for coal preparation in coal 
mines, by-product coke plants, 
power plants, gas works and cen- 
tral stations. 


Gadsden, Ala., Company Is 
Enlarging Its Plant 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Tri-City 
Gas Company, of Gadsden, Ala., is 
installing an additional producing 
unit at its plant which is expected 
to increase its capacity by 50 per 
cent. 








Officers Elected 


At the recent annual meeting of 
the Pacific Oil Company, Alexan- 
der Buck and Mortimer L. Schiff 
were re-elected directors of the 
company for a period of three 
years. More than 81 per cent of 
the outstanding stock was repre- 
sented. 





Financial Statement 

The directors of the Salt Creek 
Producers Association have de- 
clared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 20 cents a share and the 
usual extra 10 cents a sharepayable 
Nov. 1 to stockholders of record 
Oct. 16. 


Making Survey of Appliances 
Jackson, Mich.—Surveys of me- 
ters, wiring, stoves and other appli- 
ances ‘are being made in all Michi- 
gan towns receiving their gas and 
electricity from the Consumers 
Power Company. Wherever neces- 
sary, minor repairs are made and 
advice on major ones is given. 

The inspectors have been espe- 
cially trained for this kind of work 
and are having a first hand oppor- 
tunity of finding out what the gen- 
eral public thinks of their utilities 
and of how they use them. They 
have found that the majority of 
consumers favor this co-operation 
and seem to appreciate it. 

Investigation has revealed many 
interesting circumstances. In one 
place complaints of low gas pres- 
sure were due to the fact that the 
burners were stopped up with a 
substance which had originally 
been the overflow from last year’s 
canning. Soaking the burners in a 
solution of warm water and lye 
remedied this condition. Another 
stove was equipped with a so- 
called “gas saver,” which diluted 
the gas with air and therefore ne- 
cessitated a longer period of cook- 
ing to obtain the same results. 





Reduce Rates 


Lynn, Mass.—Directors of the 
Lynn Gas & Electric Company 
have announced that, effective Oct. 
1, the price of gas in Lynn, Na- 
hant, Swampscott and Saugus was 
reduced. Under the new schedule 
gas is $1.45 a thousand cubic feet, 
less 10 cents a thousand feet for 
payment within ten days. Elec- 
tricity for lighting will be 11 cents 
a kilowatt hour, minimum charge 
remaining at 75 cents a month. 





Directors Elected 


Stockholders of the Glenrock Oil 
Company elected the following di- 
rectors: Max W. Ball, R. G. 
Taylor, Patrick Sullivan, Edward 
J. Kelly, Charles J. Wall, G. R. 
Hagens, L. F. McMahon, W. F. 
Ott and George Ferguson. 
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State Corporation Commission 
Chairman Tells About 
Oklahoma Gas 


Consumption of natural gas in 
Oklahoma is decreasing, according 
to Campbell Russell, chairman of 
the State Corporation Commission, 
in an address delivered before the 
Southwest Political Science Asso- 
ciation, at Norman, Okla. Prefac- 
ing his discourse with the state- 
ment that “Those who devote 
property to public service are en- 
titled to be reimbursed for all ex- 
penses actually and necessarily in- 
curred in rendering the service and 
to a reasonable return on the fair 
value of the property actually used 
in rendering the service,” Mr. Rus- 
sell outlined the amount of the va- 
rious expenses that are justly as- 
sessed against the patrons of gas 
companies. , 

The :avyerage investment. neces- 
sary -to distribute natural gas to 
consumers after it has been deliv- 
ered to the city gate is approxi- 
mately $125 for each consumer, ac- 
cording to Mr. Russell. Seventy- 
five cents a month was set by him 
as a reasonable amount of operat- 
ing and minor maintenance costs. 
Taxes will total $3 annually, ac- 
cording to his statement, while 8 
per cent for return and 5 per cent 
for depreciation completes the 
overhead. On a basis of $125 orig- 
inal outlay, the consumer would be 
required to pay the company $28.25 
annually in addition to the cost of 
the gas consumed, to meet this 
overhead, he set out. 

Figures were cited showing that 
in 1917 the 47,888 consumers using 
gas from the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company burned an annual 
average of 151,000 cu. ft. of domes- 
tic gas per consumer and 456,000 
cu. ft. of industrial gas, making a 
total of 607,000. In 1918 the num- 
ber of consumers was 53,745, but 
the average consumption had 
dropped to 459,000 cu. ft. In 1921 
the 62,261 consumers used an aver- 
age of 193,000 cu. ft. each. Mr. 
Russell said he did not have the 
facts as to how much of this was 
domestic and how much industrial. 

The number of consumers of the 
Quapaw Gas Company, second 
largest pipe line company in Okla- 
homa, increased between 1918 and 
1921 from 9,600 to 11,900, but the 
average domestic consumption an- 
nually fell from 145,000 to 126,000. 

Total sales of domestic gas for 
each consumer in 1921 were less 


than one-third what they were in 
1917, the commission head contin- 
ued, while the sale of industrial 
gas was only about one-eighth 
what it had been. 

Taking up the cost of natural gas 
at the well, the speaker said that in 
1917 the price was 3 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. In 1918, it had 
risen to 6 cents and in 1921 was at 
the high mark of 10 cents. In the 
Osage country it generally is more 
expensive, Mr. Russell said. 

The leakage in the gas distribut- 
ing systems in Oklahoma will 
probably average 2,000,000 ft. per 
mile of three-inch pipe. Gas out- 
side the Osage country is usually 
purchased at two pound pressure 
and delivered at the city gate at 
eight’ ounce pressure. Domestic 
consumers receive it at four to two 
ounce pressure. Reducing gas 
from eight ounce pressure to four 
ounce pressure increases the vol- 
ume less than 2 per cent, Mr. Rus- 
sell asserted. 





New Drilling Company Is 
Organized 


Shreveport, La.— The Love 
Drilling Company has been organ- 
ized at Monroe, La., for the pur- 
pose of drilling for oil and gas in 
the Monroe gas belt. The company 
is capitalized for $50,008 and is 
composed of a number of thé-most 
successful drillers of both the Ar- 
kansas and north Louisiana fields. 
Officers of the company are W. B. 
Love, president; G. M. Mills, vice- 
president, and L. S. Roberts, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 





Environment Advertising 


Environment Advertising: The 
use of external circumstances to 
reinforce a publicity effort. 

This is a phase of advertising 
which surely pulls big results and 
those dealers who may be able to 
use it should not hesitate to capi- 
talize on the opportunity. It is not 
the kind of advertising one sees 
each day in the newspapers or 
magazines—it is the kind which 
can be brought about only through 
the advantageous use of some cir- 
cumstance. And to the dealer who 
is on the alert for this opportunity 
there is a big reward. 

Here are some actual cases of 
good environment advertising: 

A Detroit theater featured the 
photoplay “Over the Hill,” which 


portrayed the plight of poverty in 
a friendless old age. An invest- 
ment company of that city sta- 
tioned one of its men at the exit to 
pass out literature regarding a sav- 
ings plan which furnished income 
for declining years. The play pro- 
vided environmental backing for 
the advertising appeal, which con- 
sequently reinforced the publicity 
effort. The plan went across big 
and the firm realized a goodly 
number of applications through it. 

Probably the strongest case of 
environment advertising is that of 
the popular Christmas savings 
plan which, through a small week- 
ly deposit throughout the year, 
provides a handsome total for holi- 
day use. One might expect this 
advertising during February or 
March. This is not the case. The 
banks put on their heaviest adver- 
tising during the height of the 
Christmas season, because it is 
then that the heedless feel most 
keenly their lack of forehanded- 
ness and are most open to a plan 
which would eliminate another 
such Christmas. 


Another instance is the advertis- 
ing of a hair net on the top part of 
the Fifth Avenue busses, where 
every woman riding in that wind- 
swept section of the bus could see 
it. The nets are exceptionally fine 
for holding the hair “when the 
stormy winds do blow.” The en- 
vironment was ideal for such ad- 
vertising. 

A most common use of this 
method of advertising during the 
winter months is the placing of a 
heater in front of the store. Peo- 
ple passing the wave of warmth are 
attracted and stop to warm their 
hands. It is then that good heater 
advertising strikes them most op- 
portunely. 

These are merely a few cases 
picked at random to show the prac- 
ticability of this method and how 
many firms are profiting by its use. 
In planning a local campaign, con- 
sider environment advertising as 
an effective method to put across 
an appeal. It pays, and pays big. 





George Collins Joins Mutual 
Oil Company 


George Collins, who has been 
connected with the coal depart- 
ment of the Denver Post, his re- 
signed and will accept a position 
in the sales department of the Mu- 
tual Oil Company. 
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Denver Gas Compeny Reduces 
Industrial Service Gas Rates 


The Denver Gas & Electric Light 
Company has started the innovation 
of making Denver, Col., the first 
smokeless city of the world. This 
has been for some time the “dream” 
of Henry L. Doherty, and the out- 


come will be watched from a world- 
wide standpoint. 


Heretofore the industrial and do- 
mestic rates have been invariably $1 
a thousand cubic feet. By a new 
schedule the industrial rates are re- 
duced to 70 cents a thousand cubic 
feet for the first 15,000, then 45 
cents for the next 85,000, and then 
35 cents for any sum in excess of 
100,000 cu. ft. Additional fees of 
75 cents a month as a customer 
charge and $2.50 a month as demand 
charges are included in the schedule, 
however. Ten per cent is discounted 
for payment of any bill within ten 
days. 

One day after the advertisement 
appeared that one hundred homes 
would be taken “on trial” for heating 
by gas, more than five hundred ap- 
plicants rushed in, many of them 
agreeing to pay more than the price, 
saying that they were tired of dirt, 
soot and ashes. 

The complete schedule of rates 
for industrial gas service follows: 


(1) A customer charge per 
annum 

Payable in 12 equal in- 
stalments of 75 cents 
a month. 

(2) A demand charge of 100 
cu. ft. of maximum hour- 
ly demand per annum.. 

Payable in 12 equal in- 
stalments of $2.50 a 
month. 

(3) A consumption charge— 

For the first 15,000 cu. 
ft. of gas metered a 
month, per 1,000 cu. 
ft. 

For the next 85,000 cu. 
ft. of gas metered a 
month, per 1,000 cu. 
it. 

For the excess above 
100,000 cu. ft. me- 
tered a month, per 
1,000 cu. ft 


Examples of how this rate will af- 
fect the industrial consumer, com- 


piled on a basis of one month, fol- 
low: 


100 Cu. Fr. DEMAND 
Customer charge 
100 cu. ft. demand at $2.50.. 
15,000 cu. ft. consumption 


Total gross charge 
Less 10 per cent 


Total net charge $12.38 

Average charge per 1,000 cu. ft., 
$0.825. 

100 Cu. Fr. DEMAND 

Customer charge 
100 cu. ft. demand at $2.50.. 
36,000 cu. ft. consumption per 

month— 


Total gross charge 
Less 10 per cent 


Total net charge $20.88 


Average charge per 1,000 cu. ft.. 
$0.581. 
500 Cu. Ft: DEMAND 
Customer charge 
Demand charge 
Consumption charge, 180,000 
cu. ft. per month— 
15,000 at 70 cents 
85,000 at 45 cents 
80,000 at 35 cents 


Total gross charge 
Less 10 per cent 


\ 
Total net charge 


Average charge per 1,000 cu. ft., 
$0.450. 


Public Utilities Commission 
Rules Three-Part Limiting 
Device All Right 

Limiting devices will be in- 
stalled within the next few months 
on the gas meters of all patrons of 
the Western Distributing Com- 
pany, in El Dorado, Kan. 

The State Public Utilities Com- 
mission has ruled, after a thorough 
study of the apparatus, that gas 
distributing companies have the 
right to install the devices. Gas 
meters at Ottawa have been 
equipped for more than a year. 

A few of the devices were also 
installed in El] Dorado last fall, as 
an experiment. They have been 
found satisfactory. The installa- 
tion entails no expense to the pa- 
trons of the company. The cost 
will be several thousand dollars. 

It is expected work of installa- 
tion will be started as soon as an 





organization can be _ effected. 
Skilled workmen are necessary. 

The devices are installed both to 
control the gas pressure and limit 
the amount of gas, which passes 
through them in a given length of 
time. The limiting process will 
not be applied, however, until all 
the devices have been installed. 

An order to install these ma- 
chines was made more than a year 
ago, but the citizens of Winfield 
obtained an injunction which pre- 
vented their installation for the 
time being. Now, however, the 
courts have ruled that the Public 
Utilities Commission has the right 
to order the devices installed. 





Hearing on Valuation of the 
Joplin Gas Co. Oct. 17 


Jefferson City, Mo—A hearing 
on the valuation of the Joplin Gas 
Company is to be held here Thurs- 
day, Oct. 17, it was announced by 
the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission. 

Announcement of the hearing to 
be held in Jefferson City follows a 
report of the appraisal of the local 
gas company’s holdings by engi- 
neers and auditors of the commis- 
sion, in which the valuation of the 
local plant is fixed at $4,000,000. 

City officials expressed surprise 
that the valuation was not higher, 
though Ray Bond, city attorney, 
declared he had expected a much 
lower valuation than that claimed 
by the company. 

This valuation figure will form 
the basis of a fight for lower gas 
rates for Joplin which the city 
commission authorized the city at- 
torney to conduct. 

The Joplin gas company’s peti- 
tion for a 7 cent increase in rates 
to consumers here was extended 
six months by the commission a 
few days ago, following an attempt 
by the company to have this in- 
crease put into effect in connection 
with a 7 cent increase recently de- 
manded of the distributing com- 
pany by the Kansas Natural. The 
increase, from 33 to 40 cents, is 
now being paid by the local com- 
pany. 





The Atlas Power Company de- 
clares its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable Nov. 1 to 
stock of record Oct. 20. 





